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LEIPZIGER STRASSE, No. 3. 


A CHAPTER FROM ‘ DIE FAMILIE MENDELS- 
SOHN,’’ BY S. HENSEL. . 


Arter their return (the Mendelssohn fam- 
ily from their Swiss tour) every one went 
back to his accustomed occupations, and in- 
dustry resumed its course. In the next 
years Felix’s musical talent developed itself 
with rapid strides, and, with his own, that of 
my mother (his sister, Fanny Hensel). The 
sincere, unenvying friendship of the brother 
and sister remained untroubled to the end of 
their lives. “ They are ‘actually vain and 
proud for one another,” said their mother, 
once. “Up to the present moment,” writes 
my mother, in 1822, “I possess his unbounded 
confidence. I have seen his talent develop 
step by step, and have even in a certain de- 
gree contributed to its education. He has 
no musical adviser except me; nor does he 
ever put a musical thought down on paper 
without first submitting it to my examination. 
Thus, for example, | knew his operas by 
heart, before a note was written down.” Fe- 
lix’s activity was — and remained all through 
his life — most restless ; for, besides scientific 
culture, he spent much time and labor upon 
drawing. If his endowment herein naturally 
fell far short of his musical, yet he carried it 
a great way for a dilettante, and perfected 
himself very much in it in the later years of 
his life. From his last Swiss journey, in the 
year 1847, he brought home Aquarelles of 
which no artist need have felt ashamed. 

But what was most extraordinary in those 
early years of boyhood was his musical activ- 
ity, as appears from a little biography of 
Felix by his mother, which I possess, and to 
which is appended a list of the pieces he 
composed each year. Thus, for example, the 
list for the year 1822, in which the great 
journey of the family occurred, and which 
certainly left but little time for labor, reads 
as follows: (1) The Sixty-sixth Psalm, for 
three female voices;- (2) Concerto in A 
minor for the piano-forte; (3) Two Songs for 
male voices; (4) Three Songs; (5) ‘Three 
Fugues for the piano; (6) Quartet for piano, 
violin, viola, and bass (in C minor, composed 
in Geneva, his first printed work); (7) Two 
Symphonies for two violins, viola, and bass ; 
(8) one act of the Opera “ The ‘T'wo 
Nephews ;” (9) Jube Domine, in C major, 
for the Ciicilienverein of Schelble, in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main ; (10) a Violin Concerto 
(tor Rietz); (11) Magnificat, with instru- 
ments; (12) Gloria, with instruments. In 
the same year he appeared publicly for the 
first time in Berlin, in a concert of Mme. 





destined afterwards to gain so great an ex- 
pansion in the house of my parents. For 
the time being, in the limited room which 
then stood at the disposal of my grandpar- 
ents (on the new Promenade), only the nar- 
rower circle of friends used to assemble; here 
Felix’s compositions were performed ; here 
the children became accustomed to play be- 
fore people, and had an opportunity to hear 
the opinion of others. Already, too, at these 
“ musicals,’ were found whatever musicians 
of importance from other places came to Ber- 
lin. Thus, in the year 1823, Kalkbrenver, 
of whom the mother writes: “ He has heard 
many of Felix’s things, has praised with 
taste, and has found fault with candor and 
with amiability. We hear him often, and we 
seek to learn from him. He unites the most 
different excellences in his playing: precision, 
clearness, expression, the greatest facility, the 
most inexhaustible stréngth and endurance. 
He is a sound musician, and possesses an 
astonishing power of taking much in at a 
glance. Apart from his talent, he is a fine, 
amiable, and very cultivated man, and one 
cimnot praise and blame more agreeably.” 

In August of the same year my grand- 
father made a journey to Silesia with the 
two young people. Felix writes : — 

.... Early in the morning we all went 
to Berner to the church. He came. At 
first he pulled off his coat and drew on a 
light waistcoat in the place of it; then I had 
to write down a theme for him, and then he 
began. He took the deep C in the pedal, 
and then he flung himself with all his might 
upon the manual; and after several runs he 
began a theme on the manual. I had no 
idea that one could play it on the pedal, for 
so it was: 














moe #| 


o 
But presently he fell in with the feet, and 
now worked it through with manual and 
pedal. Alter kneading that theme through 
sufliciently, he took up my theme in the 
pedal, carried it through awhile, took it in 
longer notes on the pedal, set a beautiful 
counter-subject against it, and worked the 
two themes through superbly. He has an 
immense facility upon the pedal. When he 
had finished, he drank several glasses of wine, 
which he had brought with him, and then 
seated himself again upon the organ bench. 
Now he played Variations after Vogel’s man- 
ner, which, though they were very beautiful, 
did not please me like his former playing. 
“The church gradually filled, and the people 
were very much astonished to hear Berner, 
for he had made it known to all Breslau that 
he had set out on a journey to the baths; but 
here he was playing the organ in St. Eliza- 
beth ; these two things they could not rhyme 
together. After he had drunk another glass, 
he produced some Variations of his own on 
the Choral “ Vom Himmel hoch,” which are 
very beautiful. The last variation is a fugue, 
of which the shortened choral is the theme ; 
he played it on the middle key-board. Now 
he made it seem as if he was about to close, 
brought back the theme adla Stretta, struck 
the dominant chord, and then suddenly be- 























Milder. This period also includes the foun- 
dation of the “ Sunday Musicals,” which were 


gan the simple choral on the lower manual, 





the organ, modulated splendidly upon the 
melody, and so closed. It made a heavenly 
effect, when the choral struck in with full 
power, and the tones streamed forth from the 
organ on all sides. But that exhausted him 








a good deal, so that he had to drink two 
or three glasses of wine. Yet soon he set 
to it again,-and played variations on “ God 
save the King,” in which he treated this 
theme in the Phrygian and then in the o- 
lian mode, and towards the end he played it 
also with full organ, which had just as fine 
an effect as the one before. With this the 
organ concert was closed, and Berner very 
much fatigued. ‘The people left the church, 
and he allowed the bottle of wine to rest. 
Then he showed me the interior of the or- 
gan itself; bombshells and grenades have 
lodged in very many pipes, so that they are 
useless. 

“ We talked together for a while farther, 
he and I. Berner told us of some droll pranks 
which he had executed, and then we went to 
dine, Berner with us. While he plays, a choir 
boy stands near him, who draws out or pushes 
in the registers, which Berner tips with his 
fingers in the midst of his playing. 

“ But now enough of Phrygian, olian, 
dominants, registers, pipes, manual, pedal, 
valves, thirty-two feet, mixture, concert, wine 
bottle, glasses, fugues, and prolongations.” 

In Reinerz, Felix was invited to take part 
in a concert for the poor. The rehearsal be- 
gan three hours before the concert, and they 
placed before Felix a Concerto of Mozart. 
After they had repeated the first solo for an 
hour long, Felix saw that it would never go 
in that way. The contrabassist, who at the 
same time represented the place of the ’cellos, 
was not in tune, most of the instruments were 
utterly at fault, and the rest, worthy dilettanti 
of the little town, understood neither how to 
play nor when to pause; it was frantic cats’ 
music. So he proposed that he should im- 
provise, had the reason of the change ex- 
plained by the schoolmaster, chose some 
themes from Mozart and Weber, and played 
with universal applause. Directly after the 
concert he started on the journey, and on 
getting into the carriage received a nosegay 
from a pretty maiden. “ A prince-s (so writes 
grandmother to my father in Rome), whose 
husband is fanatico per la musica, gave them 
a pressing invitation to pass several days on 
their estate, and, in case this were not pos- 
sible, to send her something of Felix’s com- 
position, which she would copy with her own 
high hands. You know the illiberality of my 
young liberal too well not to guess that such 
a court party was nanght for his free spirit.” 
On the 3d of February, 1824, on which 
day Felix became fifteen years old, was the 
first orchestral rehearsal of his Opera, “ The 
Two Nephews,” for which the afterwards 
well-known physician, Caspar, had written 
the text. Zelter improved this opportunity 
for a little festival, which was characteristic 
of him. At the supper after the rehearsal, 
when one of the amateur singers proposed 
the health of Felix, Zelter took him by the 
hand and presented him before the company 
with these words: “ My dear son, from this 
day thou art no longer an apprentice (Junge) ; 
from this day thou art a comrade (Geselle). 








which was coupled, with the whole power of 





I make thee a comrade in the name of Mo- 
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zart, in the name of Haydn, and in the name 
of the old Bach.” Then he took the boy in 
his arms, and hugged and kissed him heartily. 
Then the pronouncing of Mendelssohn a Ge- 
selle was joytully celebrated with Zelter’s 
songs and Zujellieder. The opera was _per- 
formed in the paternal house with applause ; 
yet it remained only a work in the nature of 
an exercise, was put aside as such, and Felix 
at once set about the composition of a second, 
“ Camacho’s Wedding,” which, laid out on a 
broader plan, treats of the well-known episode 
in Don Quixote, and the fate of which we 
shall learn later. 

In the year 1825 occurred an event des- 
tined to have a most determining influence 
on the development of the’ children, and to 
shape the whole life of the family for gener- 
ations, and which for this reason has been 
chosen for the title of this chapter: grand- 


father’s purchase of the beautiful estate No. | 


3 Leipziger Strasse. In this wonderful 
house and garden our grandparents spent the 
rest of their life; here my mother married 
and lived to the last. But to all the mem- 


bers of the family this house was no ordinary | 
possession, no dead heap of stones, but a liv-| 


ing individuality, a member, partaking in the | 
fort tune of the family, of which it was to them, | 
and to those who stood nearest to them, in a 
certain sense its representative. In this sense 
Felix often used the expression “ Leipziger | 


Strasse 3,” and in this sense we all loved the | 
estate and mourned its loss, when it was sold | 


after the death of my mother 
and the Herrenhaus (House of Lords) 
was transferred into it. 
The street front of the house is still the 
same that it was then. ‘The rooms in it were 
stately, large and high, built with that pleas- 





ant prodigality of space which, in the times | 


of the high prices of estates, the architects 


were compelled almost entirely to abandon, | 


and for the worth of which the understanding | 
-—— or the means — seems no longer to exist. 
One room especially, looking out upon the | 
court, connecting by three great arches with 
an adjoining cabinet, was wonderfully beauti- | 
ful and seemed as if made for theatrical rep- 
resentations. Here through many, many | 


years, on Christmas, birthday, or other festi- | 


vals, the most charming performances, spark- 
ling with wit and “eee were arranged. | 


and of Felix, | 


|ing. All the windows looked out on the 
garden, upon blooming lilac bushes, upon 
alleys of fine old trees, with grape foliage 
growing up round the windows; and for all 
seasons of the year it had other great advan- 
tages: especially that of perfect repose and 
stillness; through the great court and the 
high front building every sound from the 
noisy street was cut off; we lived as in the 
deepest solitude of the woods, and yet we 
were only one hundred steps from the street. 
No vis-a-vis but the stately trees of the gar- 
den, with its merrily twittering birds, and ro 
lodger over, under, or near us; toward the 
street noise the deepest, almost rural, stillness 
and seclusion, and before the windows the 
green of the trees. 

The most beautiful part of the garden- 
house was the great hall in the middle. This 
held several hundred people, and consisted, 
on the garden side, entirely of glass walls 
which would slide back, with pillars between, 
so that it might be transformed into a wholly 
open hall of pillars. Walls and ceiling, the 
latter forming a flat cupola, were decorated 
in a somewhat baroque but fantastic style 
with fresco pictures. Here was the peculiar 
| locality where the “Sunday Musicals ” were 
| destined to attain their full expansion. From 
jit one enjoyed the outlook over the great 
| park-like garden of seven acres which reached 
ito the garden of Prince Albrecht; and a 
remnant of the Thiergarten, which, from 
Frederick the Great’s time, had stretched all 
the way here, possessed a great wealth of the 
finest old trees. Of the intended purchase of 
this estate my grandmother wrote to my father 
jin Rome (F eb. 1, 1825) ; “ Has it not sur- 
| prised you that my husband seriously thinks 
| of buying and settling down here? ‘The es- 
tate, of which something very beautiful can 
| be made, certainly tempted him. The house 
to be sure is as much neglected and dilapi- 
dated as is always the case with many occu- 
| pants, who are never of one mind and have 
ee common spirit, and much must be ex- 

| pended to bring it into habitable condition. 
But the gar den is a real park, with majestic 
trees, a piece of field, grass-plots, and an ex- 
tremely pleasant summer dwelling, : and all this 
| tempts my husband as it does me.” But the 
friends of the family grieved and complained 
| at first, that the grandparents should move so 





| 





Ordinarily this was grandmother’s sitting- | far out of the world into such a remote, dead 


room. 
look upon the very large court, surrounded 
by lower side buildings, and terminated by | 
the one-story garden-dwelling, over which 
projected the crowns of the tall trees stretch- 
ing away in the distance. This garden dom- 
icil was occupied by my parents from the 
time of their marriage. It is now torn down, 
and has given place to the hall of sessions of 
the Herrenhaus. In winter it had great dis- 
comforts: it was cold, damp, every chamber 
was a thoroughfare, and not one of them had 
any counter-heat, since the garden-louse was 
only one room deep. Double windows were 
at that time a great rarity in Berlin; our 
dwelling possessed none, and daily there 
streamed from the frosty window panes great 
pools of water, which had continually to be 
wiped up. We seldom got it above 13° 


(Réaumur) in winter. 
But in summer the habitation was enchant- 











F lo had 
rom its windows one had an out- region, where the grass grows on the streets 


— for the Potsdam gate was then the “ Ul- 
tima Thule,” where the geography of Berlin 
ceased. 

( To be continued.) 


——_—_ 


LETTERS FROM AN ISLAND. 
BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
III. 

THE IMPERIAL SILVER-WEDDING IN VIENNA. 
— FRIEDRICH VON BODENSTEDT’S FIRST 
LECTURE IN AMERICA. — MIRZA-SCHAFFY. 
— HAFIS. 

Dear POtNAMU!!— If you do not certainly 
1 Te Pdiinimu (the Poinimu), is the Maori name for 
the Greenstone, which is a product of the Island of New 

Zealand, and which has always been held in high estima- 

tion by the natives, for hatchets, short hand-clubs (for war), 

as well as foreornaments. 1t is also rather admired by the 

European settlers. Te Poinimu is the journalistic nom de 

plume of an Anglo.Maori gentleman, to whom the above let- 

ter is addressed. 


know, you at least surmise, that the discoverer of 
the island is a cosmopolitan in opinions, tastes, 
habits ; and therefore you may feel assured that 
she thoroughly enjoyed the cosmopolitan spirit of 
your letters of last summer. A vivacious account 
of the Imperial silver-wedding in Vienna, writ- 
ten by an Anglo-Maori, reaching the island by 
way of New Zealand, and not very long after 
the ordinary newspaper reports either, would 
necessarily be read with great interest; but to 
me your letters were especially interesting, since, 
if cosmopolitan ‘humanitarianism enters largely 
into the system of the island’s government, art 
and poetry are the very breath of life there ; and 
your letters treated almost exclusively of those 
events, artistic or poetic, of the /fées, which 
alone claimed my attention. These were the 
enchanting performance at the Vienna Opera 
House of national songs and dances, — Bohe- 
mian, Carinthian, Styrian, Tyrolese, by peasants 
dressed in their picturesque national costumes, 
and selected, for musical or choregraphic talent, 
beauty, grace, or fine voices, from every part of 
polyglot Austria, — of which you gave so graphic 
a description; then the processions, with the ar- 
rangement of which Makart had so much to do 
that people more-than half expected to meet, in 
the street of Vienna, the beautiful, if too often 
characterless, faces, the nymph-like or nobie 
forms, the splendid costumes and decorations that 
dazzle us in Makart’s pictures, surrounded, per- 
haps, by mists of carnation and gold, green and 
amethyst, which this painter, like a modern 
Pyg ymalion, but a necromant rather in color than 
in form, would certainly be able to evoke from 
his own compositions, vitalized and embodied 
by some magical, cabalistic power! Nor did 
you forget the dedication of the new Austrian 
Westminster Abbey, the splendid church, des- 
tined to become the resting-place of famous Aus- 
trians — an idea that originated with Maximil- 
ian of Mexico, and which the architect Forstel 
has so successfully carried out; or a kaleido- 
scopic description of the varied types, European 
and Asiatic, among the masses of people who 
crowded to the city on the occasion of these fes- 
tivities. 

What return shall I make to-day for the 
pleasure which the perusal of all this afforded 
me? Shall I now respond to the desire for fur- 
ther information respecting national melody and 
poetry (the folk-song) which you lately expressed 
while in Berlin and Vienna ; complaining, at the 
same time, of the difficulty of obtaining good col- 
lections of this class of poetry and music — even 
of merely German folk-songs, when you were re- 
siding at their very fountain heads? The sub- 
ject is too extensive for the-present occasion. Let 
me now confine myself to one, not very widely 
removed from it, and tell you how we took flight 
from the island one day, for the purpose of meet- 
ing, seeing, and hearing the poet Friedrich von 
Bodenstedt, who lately arrived in America, and 
who has long been attractive to me, as creator 
of “The Songs of Mirza-Schaffy,” the supposi- 
titious Oriental poet. Unexpected circumstances 
prevented our attendance at the Goethe club re- 
ception ; but we at least heard Bodenstedt in the 
first public lecture (in German) which he gave 
in America; and we were glad to find, in his 
graceful, scholarly manner, pleasant, expressive 
face and gestures, and sympathetic voice, that he 
still retains, at the age of sixty, so much of that 
attractive personality which the mere title of 
“poet” leads one to expect. 

Bodenstedt, long deterred and discouraged by 
parental opposition from the adoption of litera- 
ture as a profession, gained the fullest liberty in 
this, at rather a later period of life than usual 
with poets, when, during his sojourn in Russia, 








Tartary, and Persia, he reveled, as student, 
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translator, and creator, in Sclavonian folk-song 
and art-poetry, and rifled the rich treasure-houses 
of Oriental lyricism. The results of his tong res- 
idence in the East were his translations from 
Kosland, Puschkin, and Lermontow ;_ his work | 
“The Poetical Ukrain,” his “Thousand and | 
One Days in the Orient,” and his “Songs of 
Mirza-Schaffy.” In the “ Thousand and One 
Days” he introduced, amplified, and idealized 
the character of Mirza-Schaffy, his instructor, at 
Tiflis, in the Tartar and Persian languages. The 
actual Mirza-Schaffy merely served Bodenstedt 
as a foundation upon which to elaborate his ideal 
character, a type of the Oriental poetico-philoso- 
phical sage ; the real man, though a good instruct- 
or and a fair versifier, could not, and did not, as- 
pire to be regarded as a creator, a genuine poet. 
“The Songs of Mirza-Schatfy ” originated alto- 
gether in the mind of Bodenstedt, with the ex- 
ception of one, which was an elaboration of a 
little song really written by Schaffy ; but they 
were received by the public, and criticised by 
the German press, as translations. In his lecture 
of November 11 last, Bodenstedt told us that 
they were the expression of the feelings excited 
in him by the novel influences of life in the 
Orient, amid the splendor of richly glowing nat- 
ural scenery, while he saw himself surrounded 
by handsome and courteous men, and black-eyed, 
rose-cheeked, beautifully attired women, with long, 
flowing tresses; and lived under a system of civ- 
ilization over-ripe to the verge of decadence and 
ruin. 

“This wave of warmth and color was an inspir- 
ing one to Bodenstedt; it entirely dispersed 
from his mind those clouds of Heine-Byronic 
gloom and melancholy which had formerly op- 
pressed him, in common with most of bis Euro- 
pean contemporaries of poetico-intellectual ten- 
dencies. In presenting to his audience those 
traits of that actual personality of Mirza- 
Schaffy, his teacher, which had suggested to him 
the ideal character of Mirza-Schatly, the poet, 
Bodenstedt said he was a tall and slender man, 
with a light, elastic step, large, dark, expressive 
eyes, and a rich beard of golden chestnut, which 
finely contrasted with the blue caftan he habit- 
ually wore; and his delicately embroidered slip 
pers were always a wonder to Bodenstedt, since 
their wearer wore them through all the mud of 
Tiflis streets without receiving the slightest stain. 
He found fault with European handwriting, as 
“too mechanical and tradesman-like, regular 
enough for printing;” and told his pupil that 
artistic, expressive handwriting ought to vary 
according to the subject of which it treated; to 
become wavy and delicate when speaking of 
women, who are small, elegant, and refined ; firm 
and stiff in sentences of wisdom ; bold and rough 
when treating of war; while joy, love, piety, 
should all be expressed in diff rent outlines. Not 
a bad idea for our writers and decorators of mot- 
toes and proverbs to work out. 

Long familiar with the “Songs of Mirza- 
Schaffy,” and with Danmer’s translation of Hafiz, 
with the sympathetic familiarity that leads one 
beyond the mere form of a poem into its very 
heart, and its merely suggested meaning ; know- 
ing many among them, of those that most delight 
me, by heart; having translated several, and 
singing some that have been set to music by 
Brahms, Ehlert, Ritter, Volkmann, and others, [ 
think I have learned to understand them well ; 
and I have always wondered how any one could 
ever have mistaken “The Songs of Mirza- 
Schaffy ” for translations. One trait that seems 
peculiarly to mark them as the work of a Euro- 
pean is their reference to dress, manners, home- 
surroundings, etc.; foreign outside forms that 
would at once impress . European not long a 


| the dress of Suléikka, or the scenes amid which 





resident of the East; Hafiz scarcely mentions 





| 


he meets her; he, overflowing with song and | 
love, sel om thinks of painting for his listeners | 
such matters of course, —to him and to Orien- 
tals in general. The Mirza-Schaffy songs are 
divided, in German poetic fashion, into groups 
with distinctive titles, such as “ Songs of Com- 
plaint,” “Tiflis,” “ Hafisa,” “ Suléikka,” and 
so on. The most original, and, at the same 
time, the richest in Oriental coloring and pictures 
of manners, are those contained in “ Hafisa ” 
and “ Tiflis,” such as “ Whence comes the Fame 
of Schiraz?” “Fair Sultana Fatima,” “* Throw 
back thy Veil,” and others. Let me give you a 
few translations of my own as specimens of these 


songs : — 


I. 

The lovely ladies of Tiflis 

Wear beautiful array! 

The folds of a snow-white Tschadra 

Across their features play; 

And under diadems 

Enriched with precious gems, 

Shine robe and trouser light, 

And silk and satin bright, 

And ribbons richly blent, 

And slippers gold-besprent. 
Oh, do not therefore blame them, 
Or vain and foolish name them! 


The lovely ladies of Tiflis 

Well please a poet's taste! 
Unfettered by robe or Tschadra, 
With beauty’s aureole graced, 
Undimmed by useless shade, 
More fair appears each maid, 
Unless enrobed in dress, 

Fit frame for loveliness! 

A maid in base attire, 

No, poet heart will fire, 

Though perfect in her mould, she, 
And countless zons old, he! 


II. 
With rapture heavy-laden, 
My heart beats wild and high, 
When she, light-footed maiden, 
With airy step floats by! 
A veil of dazzling whiteness 
About her form is flowing, 
Two stars of midnight brightness 
Beneath its folds are glowing, 
Her dark and rippling tresses 
Drop o’er her bosom’s sweetness ; 
A rose’s moss, the dress is, 
That shades her rich completeness ; 
And all is lovely motion, 
And all is grace enchanting, — 
I gaze, — and warm emotion 
My soul, my senses haunting, 
With rapture heavy-laden, 
My heart beats wild and high, 
When she, light-footed maiden, 
With airy step floats by! 
Narcissus buds, and roses, 
Across ber robe are twining; 
Its azure hem discloses 
Her foot, in scarlet shining; — 
Oh, archéd instep slender! 
Oh, flexible white fingers! 
Oh, lip, thou ruby splendor, 
Where love, charm-fettered, lingers! 
With rapture heavy-laden, 
My heart beats wild and high, 
When sbe, light-footed maiden, 
With airy step floats by! 


Ill. 
In the public bazaar I sang 
A song of thy foam-flesh beauty; 
All, spell-bound, listened, while rang 
My praise-of thy soft-eyed beauty. 
Turk, Persian, Tartar, and Khurd, 
Haik’s sons, who of mind astute be, 
And Christians, my song allured 
To muse on thy rose-cheeked beauty. 
The singers, in silence, there 
Marked word and tone as a duty; 
Now over the world they bear 
My song in praise of thy beauty. 
Away the torn veil is flung 
That shaded thy flower-sweet beauty ; 
Familiar to old and young 
Has grown the fame of thy beauty ; 
Yet, fairest one, pardon give ! 
The bloom that becomes Time's booty, 
For ages undimmed will live 
In songs that echo its beauty! 


. 





In these songs, Bodenstedt’s muse appears to . 
me as a genuine individuality, but not as an Ori- 
ental one; German sentiment looks through the 
veil of rich tissue that is folded over her face, 
with a milder glance than Eastern eyes are wont 
to wear; here is a transformation, not a transla- 
tion; a muse, who, of her own free will, has 
chosen to masquerade as a houri; and char- 
mingly she does so, too, and wonderfully “in 
character” ; yet not so perfectly as wholly to de- 
ceive feminine eyes, versed in the mysteries of 
feminine versatility! In Danmer’s splendid ver- 
sion of Hafiz there are signs of translation all 
through ; in spite of its vigor, glow, lyrical swing, 
all that makes other European translations of 
Eastern songs appear dry, cold, didactic in com- 
parison, it is unequal, as works of strong genius 
and talent usually are; overflowingly. ecstatic 
here, uncouth there, as though the translator had 
wrung, rather than gently persuaded, the pro- 
found or beautiful idea from one language into 
another ; yet this is a brilliant, unmistakably Ori- 
ental personality, though robed in northern, for- 
eign attire less pliable, less flowing, less glowing, 
than the Persian poet’s own beautiful, national 
costume. But it is a noble, a strong, rich trans- 
lation, justifying Danmer’s own assertion that it 
was a work of love, of voluntary self-sacrifice, to 
which he devoted many of the finest hours of his 
life, for a number of years. And if Mirza- 
Schaffy be an inferior singer, he yet is a true dis- 
ciple ; does not Bodenstedt make him say, “Hafiz 
is my master!” Wit and epigrammatic point, 
uncommon qualities with German poets, sparkle 
here and there in the Mirza-Schaffy “ Songs of 
Wisdom ;” take this as an example : — 


“ A gray eye, — 
A sly eye! 
An eye of blue, — 
An eye that’s true! 
With roguish thought 
Brown eyes are fraught; 
But oh, a black eye’s dazzling ray 
Is deep and dark as God’s own way! 


On his return to Europe, Bodenstedt intends 
to reproduce his translation of the poems of Omar 
Chajiam, the great representative of Persian free 
thought, a poet comparatively little known to 
European students, though his fame in the Orient 
is perhaps only second to that of his predecessor, 
Firdusi, or Saadi of the gardens of roses and de- 
light. 

Since you are not yet familiar with Hafiz, I 
should like to give you many spécimens of the 
exulting, healthy, lyrical joyousness of that Per- 
sian Moore or Anacreon; but two or three brief 
lyrics must suffice to-day; remember, in judging 
them, that before reaching you through Danmer’s 
German translation, and then my own English 
one, much of the original music, bloom, aroma, — 
call it what you will, must necessarily be lost. 


I. 


Wild zephyr wakes in Eden, 

His message breaks night’s soft repose; 
“’T is not thy spirit, Hafiz, 

From whence that fount of music flows; 

Ere time and space were measured, 

Ere earth from Nothing’s night arose, 

Thy magic verse was written 

On leaf and flower of Eden’s rose! ” 


Il. 


Oh smile not with so sweet a smile! 

From second fall, I pray thee, spare 

The angels, that in realms of air 

Roam on from starry isle to isle! 

Oh, smile not with that perfect smile! 

For should they see that smile, all, all, 

From heights untold would spring, would fall, 
Aud see no heaven save in that smile! 


Til. 


I’ll bear Love's rosy standard above the blue deeps, star- 
haunted ; 
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Though angel hosts should oppose me, on Eden’s walis I'll 
plant it! 

There, to the wondering planets, I’ll sound my exalted story : 

My silvery cymbals striking, I ‘ll sing Love’s power and 
glory! 

The Pleiades and Orion will dance to the rapturous measure, 

The seraphs forget their songs to find in mine a diviner 
pleasure ; 

The sandy desert below me, that barren and waste reposes, 

Will burst into leaf and blossom, a radiant grove of roses. 

“ And why, Hafiz? ’? — Thy question with envy and folly is 
blended! 

Where shine the smiles of Sul¢ikka, joy reigns, and sorrow's 
Tule ’s ended! 

Iv. 


A star, from chill and glittering splendor, 

Fell in the grass, warm, fragrant, green, tender, 
He saw around him the flowering meadow; 

Oh, how he loved its sunshine and shadow! 
Herds played near him, their little bells swinging; 
Pleased was he with that silvery ringing; 

He saw the steed o’er desert heaths flying, 

The leafy woodland beyond him lying, 

The hamlet, breathing content unspoken, 
Himself on the earth, lost, clouded, broken; 

All filled him with joy, starry joys excelling ; 
No more cared he for his heavenly dwelling. 
Glad to have fallen from desolate splendor, 

He lay at peace in the spring-grass tender! 


But you, dear Poiinaimou, now in the native 
land of Danmer and Bodenstedt, can study 
them and their creations or translations at your 
“own sweet will; ” another day I will converse 
with you on a kindred subject, — Russian and 
Oriental folk-poetry and music. Yours faith- 


fully, FRR. 
ag acca 
LISZT. 
[From Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.] 


Franz Liszt was born Oct. 22, 1811, at 
Raiding, in Hungary, the son of Adam Liszt, an 
official in the imperial service, and a musical 
amateur of sufficient attainment to instruct his 
son in the rudiments of piano-forte-playing. At 
the age of nine young Liszt made his first ap- 
pearance in public at Oedenburg with such suc- 
cess that several Hungarian noblemen guaranteed 
him sufficient means to continue his studies for 
six years. For that purpose he went to Vienna, 
and took lessons from Czerny on the piano-forte, 
and from Salieri and Randhartinger in com- 
position. ‘The latter introduced the lad to his 
friend Franz Schubert. His first appearance in 
print was probably in a variation (the 24th) on 
a waltz of Diabelli’s, one of fifty contributed by 
the most eminent artists of the day, for which 
Beethoven, when asked for a single variation, 
wrote thirty-three (op. 120). The collection, 
entitled Vaterlindische Kunstler-Verein, was 
published in June, 1823. In the same year he 
proceeded to Paris, where it was hoped that his 
rapidly growing reputation would gain him ad- 
mission at the Conservatoire in spite of his for- 
eign origin. But Cherubini refused to make an 
exception in his favor, and he continued his 
studies under Reicha and Paér. Shortly after- 
wards he also made his first serious attempt at 
composition, and an operetta in one act, called 
Don. Sanche, was produced at the Académie 
Royale, Oct. 17, 1825, and well received. Ar- 
tistic tours to Switzerland and England, accom- 
panied by brilliant success, occupy the period till 
the year 1827, when Liszt lost his father, and was 
thrown on his own resources to provide for him- 
self and his mother. During his stay in Paris, 
where he settled for some years, he became ac- 
quainted with the leaders of French literature, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and George Sand, the 
influence of whose works may be discovered in 
his compositions. For a time also he became 
an adherent of Saint-Simon, but soon reverted 
to the Catholic religion, to which, as an artist 
and as a man, he has since adhered devoutly. 


-| against his will, to adopt the career of a virtuoso 


D’Agoult, better known by her literary name of | vided locally and mentally, came first to a clear 
Daniel Stern, who for a long time remained at- | understanding of their powers and aspirations. 
tached to him and by whom he had three chil- | How much the personal fascination of Liszt con- 
dren. ‘Two of these, a son and a daughter, the tributed to this desired effect need not be said. 
wife of M. Ollivier, the French statesman, are | Amongst the numerous pupils on the piano-forte, 
dead. The third, Cosima, is the wife of Richard | te whom he at the same period opened the invalu- 
Wagner. The public concerts which Liszt gave | able treasure of bis technical experience, may be 
during the latter part of his stay in Paris placed | mentioned Hans von Bulow, the worthy disciple 
his claim to the first rank amongst pianists on | of such a master. 

a firm basis, and at last he was induced, much But, in a still higher sense, the soil of Weimar, 
with its great traditions, was to prove a field of 
richest harvest. When, as early as 1842, Liszt 
undertook the direction of a certain number of 
concerts every year at Weimar, his friend Du- 
verger wrote “Cette place, qui oblige Liszt & 
séjourner trois mois de l'année & Weimar, doit 
marquer peut-étre pour lui la transition de sa 
May 11, 1840 (Concertstuck, Weber), and June | carriére de virtuose 4 celle de compositeur.” This 
8, 1840 (Kreutzer-sonata). Here alone his recep- | presage has been verified by a number of com- 
tion seems to have been less warm than was ex- | positions which, whatever may be the final ver- 
pected, and Liszt, with his usual generosity, at | dict on their merits, have at any rate done much 
once undertook to bear the loss that might have | to elucidate some of the most important questions 
fallen on his agent. Of this generosity numerous | in art. From these works of his mature years 
instances might be cited. The charitable pur- | his early compositions, mostly for the piano-forte, 
poses to which Liszt’s genius has been made sub- | ought to be distinguished. In the latter Liszt the 
servient are legion, and in this respect as well | virtuoso predominates over Liszt the composer. 
as in that of technical perfection he is unrivaled | Not, for instance, that his “ transcriptions ” of op- 
amongst virtuosi. The disaster caused at Pesth | erat ¢ music are without superior merits. Every 
by the inundation of the Danube (1837) was con- | one of them shows the refined musician, and for 
siderably alleviated by the princely sum — the | the development of piano-forte technique, espe- 
result of several concerts —contributed by this | cially in rendering orchestral effects, they are of 
artist ; and when two years later a considerable | the greatest importance. They also tend to prove 
sum had been collected for a statue to be erected | Liszt’s catholicity of taste: for all schools are 
to him at Pesth, he insisted upon the money be- | equally represented in the list, and a selection 


proper. The interval from 1839 to 1847 Liszt 
spent in traveling almost incessantly from one 
country to another, being everywhere received 
with an enthusiasm unequaled in the annals of 
art. In England he played at the Philharmonic 
Concerts of May 21, 1827 (Concerto, Hummel), 





ing given to a struggling young sculptor, whom | from Wagner's Lohengrin is found side by side 
he moreover assisted from his private means. | with the Dead March from Donizetti’s Don Se- 
The poor of Raiding also had cause to remember | bastian. To point out even the most important 
the visit paid by Liszt to his native village about | among these selections and arrangements woula 
the same time. It is well known that Beethoven’s | far exceed the limits of this notice. More im- 
monument at Bonn owed its existence, or at least | portant are the original pieces for the piano-forte 
its speedy completion, to Liszt’s liberality. When | also belonging to this earlier epoch, and collected 
the subscriptions for the purpose began to fail, | under such names as “Consolations ” and “Années 
Liszt offered to pay the balance required from | de pélerinage,” but even in these, charming and 
his own pocket, provided only that the choice of | interesting in many respects as they are, it would 
the sculptor should be left to him. From the | be difficult to discover the germs of Liszt’s later 
beginning of the forties dates Liszt’s more inti-| productiveness. The stage of preparation and 
mate connection with Weimar, where in 1849 he | imitation through which all young composers have 
settled for the space of twelve years. This stay | to go, Liszt passed at the piano and not at the 
was to be fruitful in more than one sense. When | desk. This is well pointed out in Wegner’s 
he closed his career as a virtuoso, and accepted | pamphlet on the Symphonic Poems : — 








a permanent engagement as conductor of the 
Court Theatre at Weimar, he did so with the 
distinct purpose of becoming the advocate of the 
rising musical generation, by the performance of 
such works as were written regardless of immedi- | 
ate success, and therefore had little chance of | 
seeing the light of the stage. At short intervals 
eleven operas of living composers were either 
performed for the first time or revived on the 
Weimar stage. Amongst these may be counted 
such works as Lohengrin, Tannhduser, and The | 
Flying Dutchman of Wagner, Benvenuto Cellini | 
by Berlioz, Schumann’s Genoveva, and music to | 
Byron’s “ Manfred.” Schubert’s Alfonso and Es-| 
trella was also rescued from oblivion by Liszt’s | 
exertions. For a time it seemed as if this small | 
provincial city were once more to be the artistic | 
centre of Germany, as it had been in the days of | 
Goethe, Schiller, and Herder. From all sides 
musicians and amateurs flocked to Weimar, to | 
witness the astonishing feats to which a small but | 
excellent community of singers and instramen- | 
talists were inspired by the genius of their leader. | 
In this way was formed the nucleus of a group of | 
young and enthusiastic musicians, who, whatever | 
may be thought of their aims and achievements, | 
were and are at any rate inspired by perfect de- | 
votion to music and its poetical aims. It was, in- 

deed, at these Weimar gatherings that the musi- 

cians who now form the so-called School of the 








In 1834 he became acquainted with the Countess 


Future, till then unknown to each other and di- 


“ He who has had frequent opportunities,” 
writes Wagner, “ particularly in a friendly cir- 
cle, of hearing Liszt play — for instance, Beet- 
hoven — must have understood that this was not 
mere reproduction, but real production. The 
actual point of division between these two things 
is not so easily determined as most people believe ; 
but so much I have ascertained beyond a doubt, 
that, in order to reproduce: Beethoven, one must 
be able to produce with him. It would be im- 
possible to make this understood by those who 
have, in all their life, heard nothing but the or- 
dinary performances and renderings by virtuosi 
of Beethoven’s works. Into the growth and 
essence of such renderings I have, in the course 
of time, gained so sad an insight, that I prefer 
not to offend anybody by expressing myself more 
clearly. Task, on the other hand, all who have 
heard, for instance, Beethoven’s op. 106 or op. 111 
(the two great sonatas in B-flat and C) played 
by Liszt in a friendly circle, what they previously 
knew of those creations, and what they learned 
of them on those occasions? If this was repro- 
duction, then surely it was worth a great deal 
more than all the sonatas reproducing Beethoven 
which are ‘ produced ’ by our piano-forte compos- 
ers in imitation of those imperfectly comprebended 
works. It was simply the peculiar mode of Liszt’s 
development to do at the piano what others 
achieve with pen and ink; and who can deny 
that even the greatest and most original master, 
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in his first period, does nothing but reproduce ? 
It ought to be added that during this reproduc- 
tive epoch, the work even of the greatest genius 
never has the value and importance of the master 
works which it reproduces, its own value and im- 
portance being attained only by the manifesta- 
tion of distinct originality. It follows that Liszt’s 
activity during his first and reproductive period 
surpasses everything done by others under par- 
allel circumstances. For he placed the value and 
importance of the works of his predecessors in 
the fullest light, and thus raised himself almost 
to the same height with the composers he repro- 
duced.” 
These remarks at the same time will to a 
large extent account for the unique place which 
Liszt holds amongst modern representatives of 
his instrument, and it will be unnecessary to say 
anything of the phenomenal technique which en- 
abled him to concentrate his whole mind on the 

intentions of the composer. 
(Conclusion in next number.) 


————_+—_———_ 


SCHUMANN ON THE “ SYMPHONIE 
FANTASTIQUE” BY BERLIOZ, 


In anticipation of the performance of this remark- 
able work in the next Harvard Symphony Concert 
(Feb. 12), we borrow, from Mme. Ritter’s excellent 
translation, the concluding paragraphs of Robert 
Schumann’s appreciative article, which bears date 
1835. We have not room for the first and longest 
portion of his criticism, which enters into a close 
technical analysis of the form, the harmony, the the- 
matic treatment of the five parts, or movements of the 
work, and which would not be intelligible to the com- 
mon reader, at least without frequent reference to the 
score itself. He closes with “a few remarks on the 
idea and spirit of the work,” as follows :— 


Berlioz has written down, in a programme, that 
which he wishes us to think of while listening to 
his symphony. We will give an abbreviation of 
this. 

The composer intended to sketch, in music, a 
few moments in the life of an artist. It seemed 
necessary that the plan of this instrumental drama 
should be explained in words beforehand. The 
programme should be regarded in the light of 
the text that accompanies an opera. First part. 
— Reveries, passions. The composer imagines 
a young musician, consumed by that moral sick- 
ness which a famous author has characterized as 
“the vague of passion;” he then sees, for the 
first time, a woman who seems to realize all that 
ideal perfection which he has already precon- 
ceived. By a remarkable freak of accident, the 
beloved form never appears to him unaccom- 
panied by a musical thought, in which he im- 
agines he traces the character of the maiden, 
soinewhat passionate yet timid and noble; this 
form and this melody haunt him continually like 
a double fixed idea. Dreamy melancholy, only 
broken by a few soft tones of joy, until it arises 
to the heights of a lover’s frenzy, —pain, jeal- 
ousy, inward fervor, — the grief of first love, in 
short, forms the contents of the first movement. 
Second part.— A ball. Amid the joy of a festi- 
val the artist stands and gazes in an exalted 
mood on the beauties of nature; but everywhere, 
in the city, in the country, the beloved form fol- 
lows him, and troubles his every mood. Third 
part, — A scene in the country. At evening he 
hears the chant of two shepherds answering each 
other from afar. This duet, the spot, the soft 
rustling of the leaves, a gleam of hope that he is 
loved in return, all unite to shed an unaccus- 
tomed repose over his spirit, and to give his 
thoughts a more happy direction. He reflects 


( 


that perhaps he will not stand alone much longer. 


dependently. 
capable of accomplishing that which Berlioz has 
demanded of it in his symphony, one should en- 


this or that. 
influences and impressions too lightly. 
tarily an idea sometimes develops itself simulta- 
neously with the musical fancy; the eye is awake 


hope and fear, light and darkness, is expressed 
in the adagio. At the close, one of the shep- 
herds repeats his chant, the other does not 
reply. Thunder in the distance. Loneliness. 
Deep silence. Fourth part.— The journey to 
execution (“ Marche du Supplice”): The artist 
is now aware that his love is not returned, and 
poisons himself with opium. The narcotic, too 
weak to kill him, steeps him in a sleep filled 
with frightful visions. He dreams that he has 
murdered her, and that he, condemned to death, 
is yet the witness of his own execution. The 
cortége begins to move; a march, now wild and 
gloomy, then joyous and brilliant, accompanies 
it; there is a dull sound of footsteps, a murmur- 
ous noise of the crowd. At the end of the 
march, the fixed idea appears, like a last thought 
of the beloved one; but broken in half by the 
axe of the block. Fifth part. — A dream in a 
witches’ sabbath night. He stands among imps, 
witches, misformed creatures of all sorts, who 
have gathered together to his interment. Howls, 
laughs, cries of pain, complaints, The beloved 
melody is again heard, but as a common, vulgar 
dance theme now; it is she who comes. Loud 
rejoicings at her arrival. Demoniac orgies. 
Death bells. The “ Dies Ire” again, but trav- 
estied. 

Such is the programme. All Germany greeted 
it with the declaration that such signboards have 
an unworthy and empirical air. In any case, 
the five principal titles would have sufficed; the 
further suppositions in regard to the composer's 
personality, and the possibly interesting fact that 
he: had lived his own symphony through, might 
have been confided to tradition. The German, 
averse to personalities, does not care to be ac- 
companied in his reflections ; he was already suf- 
ficiently offended that Beethoven in the Pastoral 
Symphony did not trust its character to his di- 
vinatory comprehension. It seems as if men 
stand somewhat in awe of the workshop of gen- 
ius! they do not care to know of the causes, 
tools, and mysteries of creation. Does not Nat- 
ure herself tenderly cover ber roots with earth ? 
Then let the aftist also shut himself up with his 
griefs. We should go through dreadful experi- 
ences could we see all works to the very founda- 
tion of their origin. 

But Berlioz wrote for his own nation, on 
whom ethereal modesty imposes but little. I can 
understand how a Frenchman, reading the pro- 
gramme as he listens, would applaud the country- 
man who so intelligently treated the whole ; 
music alone, in itself, is secondary with him. 
Whether a listener, unaware of the composer’s in- 
tention, would see similar pictures in his mind’s 
eye to those which Berlioz has designated, I can- 
not decide, as I read the programme before I 
heard the work. If the eye is once directed to 
a certain point, the ear can no longer judge in- 
And if one asks whether music is 


deavor to attach different, opposite ideas to it. I 


confess that the programme at first spoiled my 
enjoyment, my freedom ; but as this faded into the 
background, and my own fancy began to work, I 
found more than was set down, and almost every- 
where in the music a warm, vital tone. 
look too seriously at the difficult question as to 
how far instrumental music dare venture in the 
attempted realization of thoughts and events. 
People err when they suppose that composers 
prepare’ pens and paper with the deliberate pre- 


Many 


letermination of sketching, painting, expressing 
Yet we must not estimate outward 
Involun- 





But if he is deceived ! 


This interchange of 





as well as the ear, and this ever-busy organ 


sometimes holds fast to certain outlines amid all 
the sounds and tones, which, keeping pace with 
the music, form and condense into clear shapes. 
The more elements congenially related to music 
which the thought or picture created in tones 
contains within it, the more poetic and plastic 
will be the expression of the composition ; and 
in proportion to the imaginativeness and keen- 
ness of the musician in receiving these impres- 
sions will be the elevating and touching power of 
his work. Why is it not possible that the idea 
of immortality occurred to Beethoven while ex- 
temporizing ? Why should not the memory of a 
great fallen hero excite him to composition ? 
Why could not the remembrance of past and 
happy days inspire another? Shall we be un- 
grateful to Shakespeare, who has called from the 
heart of a young tone-poet a work not unworthy 
of himself, — ungrateful to Nature, denying that 
we borrow of her beauty and nobility wherewith 
to deck our own creations? Italy, the Alps, the 
ocean, spring, twilight — has music told us noth- 
ing yet of these? Music bestows so charmingly 
firm a character on even small, special pictures, 
that one is often astonished at her power of fixing 
such traits. Thus a composer once told me how, 
while writing, he had been continually haunted 
by the image of a butterfly floating down a brook 
on a leaf; the idea had given to the composition 
just such a tenderness and simplicity as the actual] 
object possessed. In this fine kind of genre 
painting Franz Schubert was a master. Apro- 
pos, I cannot refrain from relating an anecdote 
of my own experience while playing a Schubert 
march with a friend. I asked him whether he 
saw any fixed picture before his mind’s eye, and 
he answered: “ Yes! I was in Seville more than 
a hundred years ago, among Dons and Donnas, 
with their trains, pointed shoes, and daggers, &c.” 
Strange to say, our visions were the same, even 
to the name of the city. 

We will leave it undecided as to whether 
there are many poetic movements in the pro- 
gramme of Berlioz’s symphony. The principal 
question is, does unexplained and unaccompanied 
music contain any meaning in itself, and, above 
all, does a spirit of its own inhabit it? As to 
the first, I think 1 have already said something ; 
the second no one can deny, even where Berlioz 
openly fails. And if we would combat the spirit 
of the day, which tolerates a burlesque “ Dies 
Ire,” we should only repeat what has been said 
and written for years against Crabbe, Heine, 
Byron, Hugo, and others. For a few moments 
in an eternity, Poesy has put on the mask of 
irony to cover her grief-worn face. Perhaps the 
friendly hand of Genius may also loosen it. 
There is yet much of good and ill to say ; but 
here, for to-day, I must break off. Could I hope 
that these lines would have the effect of inducing 
Berlioz to restrain his inclination towards eccen- 
tricity, —should they aid in obtaining complete 
recognition for his symphony, not as the master- 
piece of a master, but as a work distinguished by 
its originality from all that stands beside it, — 
should they inspire German artists (to whom 
Berlioz stretches out the hand of brotherhood — 
a strong hand, ready to fight with them against 
dull, pedantic mediocrity) to new production, 
then the aim of their publication will have been 
fully attained. 


—-——. 


Letpztc. — The eleventh Gewandhaus concert (Dec. 11) 
had for programme two Symphonies (the “Jupiter ’* of 
Mozart, and Schumann, in D minor); several choruses from 
Handel's /srael in Egypt, and a choral work by Jadassohn, 
called Die Verheissung ” (the divine promise). 

— The Municipal Council have made a grant to the direc- 
tion of the Gewandhaus Concerts, of four thousand square 
metres of land, in a faubourg on the southwest, for the con- 
struction of the new Concert Hall which was long since pro- 





jected. 
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TALKS ON ART.— SECOND SERIES.! 


INSTRUCTIONS OF MR. WILLIAM M. 
HUNT TO HIS PUPILS. 
XX. 

Paint gayly, cheerfully. We are too dreadfully 
serious. Do nothing that you cannot‘do cheerfully, 
easily. Don’t get the start of yourselves by doing 
more than you know. 

Have faith that the simple masses will produce the 
effect. Add no detail that will destroy that -effect. 
Try to get the simple mass of things, no matter how 
smudgy it looks. Try to make the picture as if 


FROM 


you saw it vaguely. Get the requisite amount of 


light and dark. Get the gradations. Finish later. 

You can draw just as well on dark paper as on 
light. 

Is n't the dark of that chair just as evident as her 
eyes? Hasn’t it just as much to do with the pic-| 
ture? Nobody knows how to finish! Ifa thing is be- 
gun right it is a picture from the first. If you are 
drawing a fish you don’t first make a scale. Make 
the great masses, and the picture comes along of 
itself. 


Begin with the background. Where is your sul- 


ject? Here. What is it? A little girl sitting in a 
chair. Don’t look to see what kind of an eye-lash she 
has! You might spend three hours drawing an eye, 


- and another drawing an eye-lash, and then the eye 
would be a great deal nearer to you than to the rest 
of the picture. Put in your vigors—bang! Half 
shut your eyes. Look at the whole thing. Get the 
local color or value of this and that, here and there. 
Then your outlines will come in and mean something. 
They are only visible because certain things are evi- 
dent and certain things are not. I see a skirt, and I 
put that in; not stopping to draw the head even, un- 
til I get a sitting figure dark against the gray back- 
ground. Don’t make the arms the subject of the lower 
part of the picture. Make them only fractional. 
Don’t amuse yourselves making eyes until you get far 
enough to do it. Most people think that an eve isa 
fascinator. It has no more to do with fascination 
than a soap-bubb!e. It’s where the eye is, and what’s 
around it. 

“ There is n’t anything to my sketch.” 

Well, there isn’t to anything you see when you 
first begin. You mustn’t scrutinize. Don’t worry 
and bother! Amuse yourself ! 

There must be firmness somewhere, because you 
know that form is there. Convince by making the 
statement. 

Some try to paint like Corot, and make sloppy 
pictures. They misunderstand him. He paints 


firmly. 
A man is nothing except in his relation to the other 


members of the human family. You keep young as 
long as you keep giving out. After you’ve received 
a thing it does you no good. It’s the getting, the re- 
ceiving, that does us good ; not the keeping, the hav- 
ing. ‘Lend me a guinea,” said a reckless spend- 
thrift to Ben Franklin. “Here it is. Don’t return 
it, but give it to some one else. Then pass it on un- 
til it meets a knave.” 

Take at once a comprehensive view of your subject, 


think we have time enough. At five Pp. M. we desire 
nothing so much as to paint. 
Make that sky bright and luminous. I’ve just | 


and wall-like. You can paint the sky just as it is, 
but I defy you to make your foreground strong 
enough to make the sky s/ay back where it belongs. 

Gray is not the negation of color, but the presence 
of it. 
(Corot’s “ French Village,” owned by Mr, Quincy 
Shaw.) Whenthey put such things into their prayer- 
books, I will go to church. 

(Spring of 1873, on starting for Florida.) Illness 
makes me long to work. If I should not live long, I 
ean look back upon my life as one of nearly fifty 
iye ars of a great deal of enjoyment. 


Pwiaht’s Journal of Music. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


SympHony Concerts. — The second of the 
University Course at Sanders Theatre (Jan. 8), 
and the third of the Harvard Musical Association 
(Jan. 15), were so nearly identical in programme, 
that they may be treated of together. The cen- 
tral feature in both was the posthumous Symphony 
of Goetz, who died so young and full of genius. 
This had been promised in the Harvard Musical 
prospectus from the early summer, but the Cam- 
bridge organization succeeded in bringing it out 
first. There was also the almost identity of or- 
chestra, that at Cambridge (Mr. Listemann’s 
Philharmonic) forming the nucleus of the larger 
orchestra under Carl Zerrahn. Then there was 
the Egmoxt Overture in common, and the two 
Arias sung by Miss Welsh. In only two num- 
bers do the two programmes differ. We may as 
well give them both in full : — 


Sanders Theatre. 


ee to Goethe’s “ Egmont,’’ in F minor, 


Op. 84... - Beethoven. 
Concert Aria, “ The Captive,” Reverie by Vi ic- 
tor Hugo, Op. 12 Berlioz. 


Miss Ita Welsh. 
Symphony, in F major, Op. 9 
Motto: Into the holy, tranquil realms of feeling 
Must thou escape from out the press of life! 
— Schiller. 
Allegro moderato — Intermezzo, Allegretto — 
Adagio ma non troppo lento — Allegro 
con fuoco. 
[First time in America. ] 


Hermann Goetz. 


Andante with Variations and Minuet from the 
Divertimento in D. (string orchestra and 
two Horns) er 

Aria: “ Voi, che sapete, 3 from “ Figaro ws 

Miss Ita Welsh. 

Overture to “ Euryanthe,"’ in E-flat . 


Mozart. 
Mozart. 


Von Weber. 


Boston Music Hall. 





and grasp it as a whole. Clap the values at once all 
over your picture, leaving the planes loose at the) 
edges until all the leading tones are reached. Paint | 
brutally! barbaric! Paint values as spots of light | 
and color; rather than strive for the “sense” of the | 
thing. Get brillianey, sparkle, light. 

Everything is interesting if only you make a study 
of it, aiming to do it simply. Fifteen minutes’ work | 
done at white heat, as it were, is better than all day’s 
working at anything. 

Camphor for moths! Why, when I took my fur 
coat out of the camphor, the moths held on and act 
ually cried at losing the camphor on which they were 
growing fat. Moths love tobaceo. And that's whar 
Queen Elizabeth bad against Sir Walter Raleigh 
She kept al! the drewers that she 
must seeds bring tobacco from Virginia 


Listhe poets | 


hed ewer bad. and he 


te wed the 


' Copyright 1067, by Helen Mo Kaowlton 


Schubert. 
Berlioz, 


Overture to “ Fierabras” . . eo he 
Song: “ The Captive,” with Orchestra 
Miss Ita Welsh. 
Symphony, in F (posthumous), Op. 9 
[First time. ] 
“In des Herzens heilig stille Riiume 
Musst du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang."’ 
— Schiller. 


Hermann Goetz. 


Motto: 


(Movements as above. ) 


Aria: “ Voi che rand from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” ‘ ° Morart 


Miss Ita Ww elsh. 
Noeturne and Seherzo, from © 
Night's Dream "’ 
Overture te © Egmont ” 


A Midsummer 
Mendelssohn. 
Beethoven 


of Miss Ita Welsh, and 


The second appearance 


seen a collection of pictures where the skies were dead | 


| contrasting of the orchestral colors. 


Oh, this is a funny old world; and how we dawdle | major piano Concerto and Schumann Fantaisie, 
and fool at nine o’clock in the morning when we) as had been announced. 


Miss Welsh, at the 
| last moment, kindly came in to the rescue. But 
every one was charmed to hear her, even for the 
third time, sing that marvelously beautiful, touck- 
ing and or iginal song, or Aria, by Berlioz, which 
she has made peculiarly her own, for it is re- 
markably well adapted to her. And “ Voi, che 
sapete,” though it has been heard so often, is sel- 
dom sung so tastefully and charmingly as it was 
sung by her both in Cambridge and in Boston. 
The Overture which opened the Cambridge Con- 
cert, closed the one in Boston, — and, we think, 
with better reason; for the Egmont Overture is 
just the thing to close a noble concert; it is short, 
concentrated, full of fire, and ending in a blaze 
of glory, the hero’s dream of triumph. Whereas 
Weber’s Euryanthe Overture, much longer, is a 
piece to rouse an audience at the outset, and 
bring them over the threshold out of the bustling 
everyday world into the heavenlier realm of har- 
mony. 

Schubert’s Overture to his most impcrtant 
Opera, Fierabras, is also his finest work in 
that form. It is full of fresh musical ideas, and 
of fine effects of contrast, and it is splendidly 
instrumented. Indeed every time we hear it 
with new interest. The mysterious tremolo cre- 
scendo with which it opens; the superbly rich 
blast of horns, — a solid shining mass of golden 
tone; the plaintive, pleading, principal motive, a 
very short reiterated phrase, now from a horn, 
and now from other instruments; the spirited 
heroic answering subject; the exquisitely tender 
episode; and the return of all these themes with 
enhanced interest, and worked up to a brilliant 
conclusion, make it one of the few best Concert 
Overtures. We have often wondered why it is 
that these Symphony concerts have for so many 
years been allowed to have almost a monopoly of 
this Overture, — at least we cannot remember it’s 
being played here in any other concerts. 

The Mozart Andante and Minuet was a de- 
lightful feature of the Cambridge programme. 
Originally a Sextet for strings and two horns, — 
like his “ Musikalischer Spass ’ — this Diverti- 
mento, or these movements from it, gained by 
the employment of all the strings of the orches- 
tra. It was very finely played, and had all the 
perfection and the charm of Mozart. For this 
the Boston concert offered the two Midsummer 
Night’s Dream pieces, which it is but fair to say 
were very beautifully and delicately played, par- 
ticularly the Scherzo, in which the soft hum and 
flutter of the sustained flute-passage at the end 
won admiration for the taste and skill of Mr. 
Heindl. 

It remains to record impressions of the Sym- 
phony by Goetz. It is in the key of F,— the 
key of many Pastorals, what some one calls the 
key of nature. And the first thing that strikes 
you in the opening of the Allegro moderato is its 
fresh, wholesome May or June feeling, “ far from 
the maddening crowd.” It waxes earnest, how- 
ever, very soon revealing a deep poetic nature 
in the man, a haunting thought, and a reflective 
intelligence. The principal themes are very 
short, continually reproduced with subtle skill in 
thematic development, at great length; nothing 
that can be called a melody, only melodic phrases, 
hints, and motives. This portion of the work, 
therefore, was naturally the least interesting to 
the less musical many, in spite of its fresh spon- 
taneity, its originality, and its rich blending and 
But musi- 





clans found it extremely interesting. 
The Intermezzo captivated every listener, and 








in the same two pleces, is explained by the ac 
ehdent which cocurred to Mr. Wm. HH. Shereced, : 
which prevented his playing the Heethoven G 


no one could withhold one whit of most aleorbed 
attention, tt ie a little thing, but bright and 
airy and poetic enough for Mendelwohn in hie 
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most fairy vein. It is like a crystal fountain 
sparkling, iridescent, in the sunshine, all inno- 
cent happiness and freedom; something of that 
keen love of life, that full belief in joy, which 
we always feel in Beethoven, in spite of his 
darker moods. The salient melody, first given 
by the flutes in answer to the signal of the 
horns, and which pervades the movement, is most 
fascinating ; and it continually clothes itself with 
new beauty. 


the tone-colors as it proceeds! Especially where | 


the blithe, smooth trumpet tones fall in with a 
new, still brighter sheaf of sunbeams. If this 
does not justify. the “ Herzens heilig _ stille 
Riiume ” (the heart’s holy, still recesses) of the 
motto, it is at least typical of a spontaneous, 
pure joy, of a “content so absolute,” as to be 
utterly aloof from all the vulgar Sturm und 
Drang of life. 

It is commonly supposed, however, that the 
Schiller motto applies only to the Adagio, which 
has a deep, religious, thoughtful sentiment, and 
forms upon the whole the most important move- 
ment of the Symphony. Yet this, although it 
begins with a calm, soul-fraught melody, and 
takes you into the deeper chambers of the heart, 
is by no means always still and full of peace. 
It grows intense and almost feverish, as the self- 
communion deepens; the tragic human quality 
is not wanting, —the struggle of the conscious 
finite with the haunting glimpses of the infinite, 
the heaven beyond, the torture of the Ideal ever 
in contrast with the real! So this Adagio, which 
is musically a masterpiece, is a true type of life 
in this, that, while it begins and ends with peace, 
it has its Passion in the middle. — - 

The Finale, Allegro con fuoco, full of fire, 
and very swift, is remarkable for the impatient 
rushing movement of the violins, extremely dif- 
ficult, and long kept up, with which, as by re- 
lentless force of destiny, it “sweeps to a con- 
clusion.” We are of those who enjoyed every 
movement of the Symphony,— more and more 
as we have heard it in rehearsal and two con- 
certs, — and we feel that we owe much of the en- 
joyment to the admirable manner in which both 
the smaller and the larger Orchestra performed 
it. 





Boston ConseRVATORY OF Music. — As a branch 
of this institution, Mr. Julius Eichberg’s Violin 
Classes have given two extremely interesting matinées 
this season. The last was at Union Hall on Friday, 
Jan. 16. The concert consisted of string quartet 
performances and solos on the violin, A regularly 
organized quartet of young ladies, kept in constant 
practice upon quartets of Haydn, Beethoven, etc., 
zealous and happy in their work (Misses Lillian Shat- 
tuck, Lettie Launder, Lillian Chandler, and Abbie 
Shepardson), had already given several public speci 
mens of much more than respectable quartet playing. 
This time they opened the concert with the Andante 
from Mendelssohn’s fourth Quartet, followed by the 
charming Canzonetta from his first. They gain in 
firmness, breadth, and good ensemble all the time. 
The great achievement of the day, however, was re- 
served to the closing piece, Bach’s wonderful Cha- 


conne in 1) minor, played in perfect unison, through | 


all its variations, by the same four young ladies, Such 
practice must be invaluable, not only in forming com- 
petent violinists, but in educating musical taste and 
feeling for what is best in art 

The various solo performances were all so good 
Per 


haps the greatest interest centred in two: the Punta 


that we are at a loss where to praise expecially. 


sie Caprice of Vieuxtemps, played by that delicate 
poetic-looking maiden, Miss Beith Chrietio;: amd the 
two formidable picces, Rieoie We Braet and Wien! 
aweki's Polonaise, with great certainty and freedom 
and con amore, by a talented young Italien, Mr. I’ta 
eido Finmura Bat the other efforts were cach in ie 
way (and they are all trained to « goed way) ence! 
bent, wamely: the Aewerte of V bow xtewn pe. by Mine 


What a luscious commingling of | 


| Shepardson ; Theme and Variations, Wieniawski, by 
| Miss Launder; first movement from De Beriot’s 
| third Concerto, by Mr. Joseph B. Proctor; and Paga- 
| nini’s first Concerto, by Mr. Willis Nowell. 


| 
} 
| 





Tue Boytston Cuup, having postponed its con- 
| templated performance, with orchestra, of Goetz’s 
| Psalm, “By the waters of Babylon,” for maturer 
| preparation, gave, meanwhile (Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 21), a concert simply of part songs and other 
smaller pieces. The selections were choice; exquis- 
itely well sung, particularly those by the female cho- 
rus; and the concert had the refreshing merit of rea- 
sonable length. Marchetti’s Ave Maria, in rather a 
secular modern Italian style, proved a fresh and very 
pleasing novelty. The Franz “May Song” was as 
delightful as ever; only taken, as we felt, a trifle too 
fast. Festa’s Madrigal sounded fresh and wholesome 
as before. ‘The Swedish “Little Bird,” with Mr. 
Osgood’s solo, gave great delight. But for fine po- 
etic quality the “ Lovely Night,” by Chwatal, so per- 
fectly sung, and the two pieces by Rheinberger, which 
have a more marked originality, deserve especial men- 
tion. Here is the programme in full: — 


1.. Choral Hymn. . ... . - Brahms. 
Mixed Chorus. 
2. Ave Maria we tatia ns . « Marchetti 
Female Chorus, 
8. Go, Speed thy Flight . . . . «. «© « Otto. 
Male Chorus. 
4. Down ina Flowery Vale. . . . « Festa. 
Mixed Chorus. 
5. ‘Lovely Night oo Malan ao ey te 
Male Chorus. 
6. The Little Bird ev ea - . Swedish. 
Female Chorus. 
7 MaySong. . . - + « « - « « Franz. 
Mixed Chorus. 
a Welcome 
8. o 0 © « « 5 « Rheinberger. 
6 Night 
Mixed Chorus. 
G. My Wik. sw 94 © 's . Folksong. 
Male Chorus. 
10. DowninaDewy Dell . . . . . - « Smart. 
Female Chorus. 
11. On Upper Langbathsea . . . . . Engelsberg. 
Male Chorus. 
12. A Winter Carol o => 6 ee 


Mixed Chorus. 
—-_++—_ — 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, JAN. 26.— On Tuesday evening, Jan. 13, 
Miss Anna Bock gave a concert at Steinway Hall. She 
was assisted by several resident artists, and the programme 
was certainly quite a pretentious one. The young lady 
played solos by Beethoven, Rubinstein, Schumann, Chopin, 
in a purely mechanical way, which demonstrated, beyond 
any peradventure, that she does not possess, in any real 
sense, a musical organization; perhaps she will subside to 
her proper level in time, for she is not especially needed 
here. Mr. W. Mueller played an andante (on the violon- 
cello) from a concerto by Vieuxtemps, and Schubert's “ Ave 
Maria,’’ in a very admirable manner. His tone is broad and 
clear, and his execution is most excellent. It should be 
mentioned that among Miss Bock’s solos was a Barcarolle by 
Rubinstein in A minor; it is a very lovely composition, and 
in the right hands ought to make a very strong impression 
upon any one’s musical intelligence. It was simply slaugh- 
tered by this ruthless young person who, nevertheless, seemed 
| to think that she had done something of a particularly meri- 
torious sort. 

On Thursday evening, Jan. 15, we had, at Chickering 
Hall, a concert of English Glees. Miss Beebe, Mr. Aiken, 





tiously to develop a taste for this kind of musical entertain- 
ment, and their artistic efforte have contributed very largely 
to the success of their undertaking. They have lost their 
former contralto (Mies Finch), and this season's substitute 
can scarcely be regarded as a marked sueces; she seems to 
have a fair volee, but her musical intelligence & not con 
spleuous. ‘These concerts are attended hy some of our very 
best people, and are mort heartily enjoved by these whe pre 
fer 0 whole evening of vocal measles to coe ln whieh netre 
mental abdlity te albewe:l « chare 
(ty Saturde: evento 17 
gave tte third eomeert in Mteewway that! 


(Tamme 


the Svenpdvenry Sertety 
1 ee ee ie | ale 


Towiab-woby 


Bete 1) eben ih 
woe ee A ow Rue! dee 
MN apie D eetee 
Bes thicee 


OED Sy cengeteees y 





and Mr. Woodruff have labored faithfully and conacien- | 


Solos for Violoncello — 


Nocturne, Op. 9, No.2... . - + - « Chopin. 
Fasantellg= (+ 9. 6 60H ne ES Fischer. 
Selections from “ Tristan and Isolde”’ Wagner. 


The Suite is in five sections or subdivisions, and is cer- 
tainly as noble a work as has been produced within the last 
quarter of a century. The first movement (in D minor) is 
a very serious Introduction and Fugue, which is admirably 
worked up and charmingly orchestrated. The second di- 
vision is a Divertimento, which is opened by several solo bars 
for the clarinets; this is again and again introduced, in one 
instance accompanied by the most delicious rocking aceom- 
paniment by the flutes; there is also an auxiliary Theme in 
E-flat by the oboes, with pizzicato accompaniment by the 
entire string orchestra. The three remaining divisions 
were an Andante, a Scherzo, and a Gavotte; space will not 
suffice for a detailed analysis of these, but it is enough to 
say that the melodies are pure and definite, the harmonic 
combinations strong and full of charming surprises, and the 
instrument&tion most masterly. 

The violoncello concerto is a very interesting illustration 
of the wonderful talent — perhaps genius — which Saint- 
Saéns displays in almost everything that comes from his 
fertile pen. More interesting than the concerto was its per- 
formance by Monsieur Fischer; no such solo playing upon 
that instrument has ever been heard in this city. While this 
amazing artist has not the breadth of tone possessed by 
some of his compeers, he has a most exquisite staccato, a 
charming pianissimo, and an absolute accuracy of intonation 
(even in the higher notes in the A string), that are little else 
than marvelous. His musical intelligence is of the highest 
order and he is certainly a king of his instrument; he might 
well be termed a Joseffy upon the violoncello; ah, if one could 
only hear those two play Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B-flat! 

M. Fischer achieved an instantaneous and merited suc- 
cess, both by his rendering of the concerto and by his tender 
singing of the lovely Chopin nocturne (set in the key of D 
for the ’cello); and his phenomenal technique, as shown in 
his own dainty Tarantella, I object, of course, to the use 
of Chopin’s pianoforte works in adapted guises for other in- 
struments; but must candidly confess that this vandalism 
was less objectionable in this especial instance than in every 
other which has come under my observation; such things 
ought not ta be tolerated for a moment, but — the nocturne 
certainly was charming. 

The concert was in every way an unequivocal success, and 
too much praise cannot be accorded to Dr, Damrosch for his 
admirable manner of accompanying M. Fischer; in this re- 
gard thé improvement in his leadership (which is noticeable 
this year) was conspicuously evident. 

The fourth concert will occur on Feb. 14, upon which oc- 
casion will be produced Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust. 

On Tuesday evening occurred the third concert of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society; this was the musical menw : 
Overture—‘ Anacreon” . . . . . . . Cherubini. 
Suite— E eee eo m@e Se ee A bk we Buch, 
Violoncello Concerto exe © ¢ @ he ~—6 6Saint-Suéns, 

(M. Fischer.) 


Dramatic Symphony . . . . . . . . Rubinstein. 


The orchestra appeared to the best advantage in the Cher- 
ubini Overture, which was played with a precision of attack 
and a unity of purpose that reminded one forcibly of Mr. 
Thomas’s palmy days. The Bach Suite was somewhat 
marred by the unaccountable flutting of the violas. This 
Suite, it may be mentioned, is made up from two of the 
great master’s violin sonatas. It is instrumented by Bach- 
rich, and is really quite effective. M. Fischer was success- 
ful in his artistic interpretation of the concerto, but did not 
play with the marvelous finish of execution and accuracy of 
intonation which distinguished him on the previous Saturday 
evening. In response to an encore he gave us a Chopin noc- 
turne (Op. 9, No, 2), which he rendered with the utmost 
feeling and delicacy. The orchestral accompaniment was 
villainously played, and reflected no credit either upon the 
performers or upon the conductor, who appeared to regard 
the whole thing as a bore. 

The Rubinstein Symphony was produced at a former 
concert by the Brooklyn Society, and has also been played 
in New York. The orchestration — it need scarcely be said 
—is superb; but I have faithfully tried to comprehend the 
design and purpose of the work, and have never yet been 
able to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion; it is the very em- 
bodiment of disjointedness aud jerkiness. 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 24, the N. Y. Philharmonic 
Society gave its third concert with substantially the same 
programme as the one which has just heen mentioned. The 
orchestral numbers were just the same and, in addition, 
Heethoven's fourth piano Concerto was played by Mr. Her- 
mann Rietzel (son of the Society's veteran first Mutist). This 
young artist displayed a very excellent technique and very 
notalde musical intelligence. and gave usa pleasing reading 
of the opus, although the interpretation can scarcely be 
termed a bewad ome = J. eff) had been cogaged fer thie con 
oort, and was te have played Meetheoen's PGR ( weerte: be 
hes, bewewer, bead om of th 
fewers ered ae theve ee wmelie bap garer 

On Vebowery Me ts Copter @10 ghee ae crebeeteal 
comwert ot ( Reckereng Ubell hee pregwemecne wll teeth © 
Bgenph wes Ft mngeh in bw twee: Meets FP P. Oe 
corte, Ne © te 1) eteee, phepetd by Meee Bechen, ced the 
cutive” Mrweuase  eowste by Mey evteer Newee 
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Though angel hosts should oppose me, on Eden’s walis I'll 
plant it! 

There, to the wondering planets, I’ll sound my exalted story : 

My silvery cymbals striking, I ‘ll sing Love’s power and 
glory! 

The Pleiades and Orion will dance to the rapturous measure, 

The seraphs forget their songs to find in mine a diviner 
pleasure ; 

The sandy desert below me, that barren and waste reposes, 

Will burst into leaf and blossom, a radiant grove of roses. 

“ And why, Hafiz? ’? — Thy question with envy and folly is 
blended! 

Where shine the smiles of Suléikka, joy reigns, and sorrow's 
rule ’s ended! 

Iv. 


A star, from chill and glittering splendor, 

Fell in the grass, warm, fragrant, green, tender, 
He saw around him the flowering meadow; 

Oh, how he loved its sunshine and shadow! 
Herds played near him, their little bells swinging; 
Pleased was he with that silvery ringing; 

He saw the steed o’er desert heaths flying, 

The leafy woodland beyond him lying, 

The hamlet, breathing content unspoken, 
Himself on the earth, lost, clouded, broken; 

All filled him with joy, starry joys excelling ; 
No more cared he for his heavenly dwelling. 
Glad to have fallen from desolate splendor, 

He lay at peace in the spring-grass tender! 


But you, dear Poinamou, now in the native 
land of Danmer and Bodenstedt, can study 
them and their creations or translations at your 
“own sweet will ;” another day I will converse 
with you on a kindred subject, — Russian and 
Oriental folk-poetry and music. Yours faith- 
fully, F. R. R. 


——__-—— 


LISZT. 
[From Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.] 


Franz Liszt was born Oct. 22, 1811, at 
Raiding, in Hungary, the son of Adam Liszt, an 
official in the imperial service, and a musical 
amateur of sufficient attainment to instruct his 
son in the rudiments of piano-forte-playing. At 
the age of nine young Liszt made his first ap- 
pearance in public at Oedenburg with such suc- 
cess that several Hungarian noblemen guaranteed 
him sufficient means to continue his studies for 
six years. For that purpose he went to Vienna, 
and took lessons from Czerny on the piano-forte, 
and from Salieri and Randhartinger in com- 
position. ‘The latter introduced the lad to his 
friend Franz Schubert. His first appearance in 
print was probably in a variation (the 24th) on 
a waltz of Diabelli’s, one of fifty contributed by 
the most eminent artists of the day, for which 
Beethoven, when asked for a single variation, 
wrote thirty-three (op. 120). The collection, 
entitled Vaterlindische Kunstler-Verein, was 
published in June, 1823. In the same year he 
proceeded to Paris, where it was hoped that his 
rapidly growing reputation would gain him ad- 
mission at the Conservatoire in spite of his for- 
eign origin. But Cherubini refused to make an 
exception in his favor, and he continued his 
studies under Reicha and Paér. Shortly after- 
wards he also made his first serious attempt at 
composition, and an operetta in one act, called 
Don Sanche, was produced at the Académie 
Royale, Oct. 17, 1825, and well received. Ar- 
tistic tours to Switzerland and England, accom- 
panied by brilliant success, occupy the period till 
the year 1827, when Liszt lost his father, and was 
thrown on his own resources to provide for him- 
self and his mother. During his stay in Paris, 
where he settled for some years, he became ac- 
quainted with the leaders of French literature, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and George Sand, the 
influence of whose works may be discovered in 
his compositions. For a time also he became 
an adherent of Saint-Simon, but soon reverted 
to the Catholic religion, to which, as an artist 
and as a man, he has since adhered devoutly. 
In 1834 he became acquainted with the Countess 





D’Agoult, better known by her literary name of 
Daniel Stern, who for a long time remained at- 


tached to him and by whom he had three chil- | 


dren. ‘Two of these, a son and a daughter, the 
wife of M. Ollivier, the French statesman, are 
dead. The third, Cosima, is the wife of Richard 
Wagner. The public concerts which Liszt gave 
during the latter part of his stay in Paris placed 
his claim to the first rank amongst pianists on 
a firm basis, and at last he was induced, much 


-| against his will, to adopt the career of a virtuoso 


proper. The interval from 1839 to 1847 Liszt 
spent in traveling almost incessantly from one 
country to another, being everywhere received 
with an enthusiasm unequaled in the annals of 
art. In England he played at the Philharmonic 
Concerts of May 21, 1827 (Concerto, Hummel), 
May 11, 1840 (Concertstuck, Weber), and June 
8, 1840 (Kreutzer-sonata). Here alone his recep- 
tion seems to have been less warm than was ex- 
pected, and Liszt, with his usual generosity, at 
once undertook to bear the loss that might have 
fallen on his agent. Of this generosity numerous 
instances might be cited. The charitable pur- 
poses to which Liszt’s genius has been made sub- 
servient are legion, and in this respect as well 
as in that of technical perfection he is unrivaled 
amongst virtuosi. The disaster caused at Pesth 
by the inundation of the Danube (1837) was con- 
siderably alleviated by the princely sum — the 
result of several concerts — contributed by this 
artist; and when two years later a considerable 
sum had been collected for a statue to be erected 
to him at Pesth, he insisted upon the money be- 
ing given to a struggling young sculptor, whom 
he moreover assisted from his private means. 
The poor of Raiding also had cause to remember 
the visit paid by Liszt to his native village about 


the same time. It is well known that Beethoven’s | 


monument at Bonn owed its existence, or at least 
its speedy completion, to Liszt’s liberality. When 
the subscriptions for the purpose began to fail, 
Liszt offered to pay the balance required from 
his own pocket, provided only that the choice of 
the sculptor should be left to him. From the 
beginning of the forties dates Liszt’s more inti- 
mate connection with Weimar, where in 1849 he 
settled for the space of twelve years. This stay 
was to be fruitful in more than one sense. When 
he closed his career as a virtuoso, and accepted 
a permanent engagement as conductor of the 
Court Theatre at Weimar, he did so with the 
distinct purpose of becoming the advocate of the 
rising musical generation, by the performance of 
such works as were written regardless of immedi- 
ate success, and therefore had little chance of 
seeing the light of the stage. At short intervals 
eleven operas of living composers were either 
performed for the first time or revived on the 
Weimar stage. Amongst these may be counted 


such works as Lohengrin, Tannhduser, and The | 


Flying Dutchman of Wagner, Benvenuto Cellini 
by Berlioz, Schumann’s Genoveva, and music to 
Byron’s “ Manfred.” Schubert’s Alfonso and Es- 
trella was also rescued from oblivion by Liszt’s 
exertions. For a time it seemed as if this small 
provincial city were once more to be the artistic 
centre of Germany, as it had been in the days of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Herder. From all sides 
musicians and amateurs flocked to Weimar, to 
witness the astonishing feats to which a small but 
excellent community of singers and instrumen- 
talists were inspired by the genius of their leader. 
In this way was formed the nucleus of a group of 
young and enthusiastic musicians, who, whatever 
may be thought of their aims and achievements, 
were and are at any rate inspired by perfect de- 
votion to music and its poetical aims. It was, in- 
deed, at these Weimar gatherings that the musi- 
cians who now form the so-called School of the 
Future, till then unknown to each other and di- 


vided locally and mentally, came first to a clear 
understanding of their powers and aspirations. 
How much the personal fascination of Liszt con- 
tributed to this desired effect need not be said. 
Amongst the numerous pupils on the piano-forte, 
to whom he at the same period opened the invalu- 
able treasure of his technical experience, may be 
mentioned Hans von Bulow, the worthy disciple 
of such a master. 

But, in a still higher sense, the soil of Weimar, 
with its great traditions, was to prove a field of 
richest harvest. When, as early as 1842, Liszt 
undertook the direction of a certain number of 
concerts every year at Weimar, his friend Du- 
verger wrote “Cette place, qui oblige Liszt & 
séjourner trois mois de l'année & Weimar, doit 
marquer peut-étre pour lui la transition de sa 
carriére de virtuose 4 celle de compositeur.” This 
presage has been verified by a number of com- 
positions which, whatever may be the final ver- 
dict on their merits, have at any rate done much 
to elucidate some of the most important questions 
in art. From these works of his mature years 
his early compositions, mostly for the piano-forte, 
ought to be distinguished. In the latter Liszt the 
virtuoso predominates over Liszt the composer. 
Not, for instance, that his “ transcriptions ” of op- 
erat c music are without superior merits. Every 
one of them shows the refined musician, and for 
the development of piano-forte technique, espe- 
cially in rendering orchestral effects, they are of 
the greatest importance. They also tend to prove 
Liszt’s catholicity of taste: for all schools are 
equally represented in the list, and a selection 
from Wagner's Lohengrin is found side by side 
with the Dead March from Donizetti’s Don Se- 
bastian. To point out even the most important 
among these selections and arrangements woula 
far exceed the limits of this notice. More im- 
portant are the original pieces for the piano-forte 
also belonging to this earlier epoch, and collected 
under such names as “Consolations ” and “Années 
de pélerinage,” but even in these, charming and 
interesting in many respects as they are, it would 
be difficult to discover the germs of Liszt’s later 
productiveness. The stage of preparation and 
imitation through which all young composers have 
to go, Liszt passed at the piano and not at the 
desk. This is well pointed out in Wegner’s 
pamphlet on the Symphonic Poems : — 

“ He who has had frequent opportunities,” 
writes Wagner, “ particularly in a friendly cir- 
cle, of hearing Liszt play — for instance, Beet- 
hoven — must have understood that this was not 
mere reproduction, but real production. The 
actual point of division between these two things 
is not so easily determined as most people believe ; 
but so much I have ascertained beyond a doubt, 
that, in order to reproduce: Beethoven, one must 
be able to produce with him. It would be im- 
possible to make this understood by those who 
| have, in all their life, heard nothing but the or- 
|dinary performances and renderings by virtuosi 
|of Beethoven’s works. Into the growth and 
essence of such renderings I have, in the course 
of time, gained so sad an insight, that I prefer 
| not to offend anybody by expressing myself more 
jclearly. Task, on the other hand, all who have 
| heard, for instance, Beethoven’s op. 106 or op. 111 
(the two great sonatas in B-flat and C) played 
by Liszt in a friendly circle, what they previously 
knew of those creations, and what they learned 
of them on those occasions? If this was repro- 
duction, then surely it was worth a great deal 
more than all the sonatas reproducing Becthoven 
which are ‘ produced ’ by our piano-forte compos- 
ers in imitation of those imperfectly comprehended 
works. It was simply the peculiar mode of Liszt’s 
development to do at the piano what others 
achieve with pen and ink; and who can deny 
that even the greatest and most original master, 
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in his first period, does nothing but reproduce ? 
It ought to be added that during this reproduc- 
tive epoch, the work even of the greatest genius 
never has the value and importance of the master 
works which it reproduces, its own value and im- 
portance being attained only by the manifesta- 
tion of distinct originality. It follows that Liszt’s 
activity during his first and reproductive period 
surpasses everything done by others under par- 
allel circumstances. For he placed the value and 
importance of the works of his predecessors in 
the fullest light, and thus raised himself almost 
to the same height with the composers he repro- 
duced.” 

These remarks at the same time will to a 
large extent account for the unique place which 
Liszt holds amongst modern representatives of 
his instrument, and it will be unnecessary to say 
anything of the phenomenal technique which en- 
abled him to concentrate his whole mind on the 
intentions of the composer. 

(Conclusion in next number.) 





SCHUMANN ON THE “ SYMPHONIE 
FANTASTIQUE” BY BERLIOZ. 


In anticipation of the performance of this remark- 
able work in the next Harvard Symphony Concert 
(Feb. 12), we borrow, from Mme. Ritter’s excellent 
translation, the concluding paragraphs of Robert 
Schumann’s appreciative article, which bears date 
1835. We have not room for the first and longest 
portion of his criticism, which enters into a close 
technical analysis of the form, the harmony, the the- 
matic treatment of the five parts, or movements of the 
work, and which would not be intelligible to the com- 
mon reader, at least without frequent reference to the 
score itself. He closes with “a few remarks on the 
idea and spirit of the work,” as follows : — 


Berlioz has written down, in a programme, that 
which he wishes us to think of while listening to 
his symphony. We will give an abbreviation of 
this. ; 

The composer intended to sketch, in music, a 
few moments in the life of an artist. It seemed 
necessary that the plan of this instrumental drama 
should be explained in words beforehand. The 
programme should be regarded in the light of 
the text that accompanies an opera. First part. 
— Reveries, passions. The composer imagines 
a young musician, consumed by that moral sick- 
ness which a famous author has characterized as 
“the vague of passion;” he then sees, for the 
first time, a woman who seems to realize all that 
ideal perfection which he has already precon- 
ceived. By a remarkable freak of accident, the 
beloved form never appears to him unaccom- 
panied by a musical thought, in which he im- 
agines he traces the character of the maiden, 
somewhat passionate yet timid and noble; this 
form and this melody haunt him continually like 
a double fixed idea. Dreamy melancholy, only 
broken by a few soft tones of joy, until it arises 
to the heights of a lover’s frenzy, — pain, jeal- 
ousy, inward fervor, — the grief of first love, in 
short, forms the contents of the first movement. 
Second part. — A ball. Amid the joy of a festi- 
val the artist stands and gazes in an exalted 
mood on the beauties of nature; but everywhere, 
in the city, in the country, the beloved form fol- 
lows him, and troubles his every mood. Third 
part, — A scene in the country. At evening he 
hears the chant of two shepherds answering each 
other from afar. This duet, the spot, the soft 
rustling of the leaves, a gleam of hope that he is 
loved in return, all unite to shed an unaccus- 
tomed repose over his spirit, and to give his 
thoughts a more happy direction. He reflects 
that perhaps he will not stand alone much longer. 
But if he is deceived! This interchange of 





hope and fear, light and darkness, is expressed 
in the adagio. At the close, one of the shep- 
herds repeats his chant, the other does not 
reply. Thunder in the distance. Loneliness. 
Deep silence. Fourth part. — The journey to 
execution (“ Marche du Supplice”): The artist 
is now aware that his love is not returned, and 
poisons himself with opium. The narcotic, too 
weak to kill him, steeps him in a sleep filled 
with frightful visions. He dreams that he has 
murdered her, and that he, condemned to death, 
is yet the witness of his own execution. The 
cortége begins to move; a march, now wild and 
gloomy, then joyous and brilliant, accompanies 
it; there is a dull sound of footsteps, a murmur- 
ous noise of the crowd. At the end of the 
march, the fixed idea appears, like a last thought 
of the beloved one; but broken in half by the 
axe of the block. Fifth part.— A dream in a 
witches’ sabbath night. He stands among imps, 
witches, misformed creatures of all sorts, who 
have gathered together to his interment. Howls, 
laughs, cries of pain, complaints, The beloved 
melody is again heard, but as a common, vulgar 
dance theme now; it is she who comes. Loud 
rejoicings at her arrival. Demoniac orgies. 
Death bells. The “ Dies Ire” again, but trav- 
estied. 

Such is the programme. All Germany greeted 
it with the declaration that such signboards have 
an unworthy and empirical air. In any case, 
the five principal titles would have sufficed; the 
further suppositions in regard to the composer’s 
personality, and the possibly interesting fact that 
he had lived his own symphony through, might 
have been confided to tradition. The German, 
averse to personalities, does not care to be ac- 
companied in his reflections; he was already suf- 
ficiently offended that Beethoven in the Pastoral 
Symphony did not trust its character to his di- 
vinatory comprehension. It seems as if men 
stand somewhat in awe of the workshop of gen- 
ius! they do not care to know of the causes, 
tools, and mysteries of creation. Does not Nat- 
ure herself tenderly cover ber roots with earth ? 
Then let the attist also shut himself up with his 
griefs. We should go through dreadful experi- 
ences could we see all works to the very founda- 
tion of their origin. 

But Berlioz wrote for his own nation, on 
whom ethereal modesty imposes but little. I can 
understand how a Frenchman, reading the pro- 
gramme as he listens, would applaud the country- 
man who so intelligently treated the whole ; 
music alone, in itself, is secondary with him. 
Whether a listener, unaware of the composer’s in- 
tention, would see similar pictures in his mind’s 
eye to those which Berlioz has designated, I can- 
not decide, as I read the programme before I 
heard the work. If the eye is once directed to 
a certain point, the ear can no longer judge in- 
dependently. And if one asks whether music is 
capable of accomplishing that which Berlioz has 
demanded of it in his symphony, one should en- 
deavor to attach different, opposite ideas to it. I 
confess that the programme at first spoiled my 
enjoyment, my freedom ; but as this faded into the 
background, and my own fancy began to work, I 
found more than was set down, and almost every- 
where in the music a warm, vital tone. Many 
look too seriously at the difficult question as to 
how far instrumental music dare venture in the 
attempted realization of thoughts and events. 
People err when they suppose that composers 
prepare’ pens and paper with the deliberate pre- 
determination of sketching, painting, expressing 
this or that. Yet we must not estimate outward 
influences and impressions too lightly. Involun- 


tarily an idea sometimes develops itself simulta- 
neously with the musical fancy; the eye is awake 
as well as the ear, and this ever-busy organ 





sometimes holds fast to certain outlines amid all 
the sounds and tones, which, keeping pace with 
the music, form and condense into clear shapes. 
The more elements congenially related to music 
which the thought or picture created in tones 
contains within it, the more poetic and plastic 
will be the expression of the composition ; and 
in proportion to the imaginativeness and keen- 
ness of the musician in receiving these impres- 
sions will be the elevating and touching power of 
his work. Why is it not possible that the idea 
of immortality occurred to Beethoven while ex- 
temporizing ? Why should not the memory of a 
great fallen hero excite him to composition ? 
Why could not the remembrance of past and 
happy days inspire another? Shall we be un- 
grateful to Shakespeare, who has called from the 
heart of a young tone-poet a work not unworthy 
of himself, — ungrateful to Nature, denying that 
we borrow of her beauty and nobility wherewith 
to deck our own creations? Italy, the Alps, the 
ocean, spring, twilight — has music told us noth- 
ing yet of these? Music bestows so charmingly 
firm a character on even small, special pictures, 
that one is often astonished at her power of fixing 
such traits. Thus a composer once told me how, 
while writing, he had been continually haunted 
by the image of a butterfly floating down a brook 
on a leaf; the idea had given to the composition 
just such a tenderness and simplicity as the actual] 
object possessed. In this fine kind of genre 
painting Franz Schubert was a master. Apro- 
pos, I cannot refrain from relating an anecdote 
of my own experience while playing a Schubert 
march with a friend. JI asked him whether he 
saw any fixed picture before his mind’s eye, and 
he answered: “ Yes! I was in Seville more than 
a hundred years ago, among Dons and Donnas, 
with their trains, pointed shoes, and daggers, &c.” 
Strange to say, our visions were the same, even 
to the name of the city. 

We will leave it undecided as to whether 
there are many poetic movements in the pro- 
gramme of Berlioz’s symphony. The principal 
question is, does unexplained and unaccompanied 
music contain any meaning in itself, and, above 
all, does a spirit of its own inhabit it? As to 
the first, I think 1 have already said something ; 
the second no one can deny, even where Berlioz 
openly fails. And if we would combat the spirit 
of the day, which tolerates a burlesque “ Dies 
Ire,” we should only repeat what has been said 
and written for years against Crabbe, Heine, 
Byron, Hugo, and others. For a few moments 
in an eternity, Poesy has put on the mask of 
irony to cover her grief-worn face. Perhaps the 
friendly hand of Genius may also loosen it. 

There is yet much of good and ill to say; but 
here, for to-day, I must break off. Could I hope 
that these lines would have the effect of inducing 
Berlioz to restrain his inclination towards eccen- 
tricity, —should they aid in obtaining complete 
recognition for his symphony, not as the master- 
piece of a master, but as a work distinguished by 
its originality from all that stands beside it, — 
should they inspire German artists (to whom 
Berlioz stretches out the hand of brotherhood — 
a strong hand, ready to fight with them against 
dull, pedantic mediocrity) to new production, 
then the aim of their publication will have been 
fully attained. 


—_—o-——- 


Letpzi1c. — The eleventh Gewandhaus concert (Dec. 11) 
had for programme two Symphonies (the “ Jupiter ’* of 
Mozart, and Schumann, in D minor); several choruses from 
Handel's /srael in Egypt, and a choral work by Jadassohn, 
called Die Verheissung ” (the divine promise). 

— The Municipal Council have made a grant to the direc- 
tion of the Gewandhaus Concerts, of four thousand square 
metres of land, in a faubourg on the southwest, for the con- 
struction of the new Concert Hall which was long since pro- 


jected 
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Oh, this is a fanny old world; and how we dawdle | major piano Concerto and Schumann Fantaisie, 
and fool at nine o’clock in the morning when we} as had been announced. Miss Welsh, at the 
think we have time enough, At five P. M. we ne last moment, kindly came in to the snd But 

Parnt gayly, cheerfully. We are too dreadfully | seen collection a sleianiandaen the skies were dead | 8 ee ee —— — 
serious. Do nothing that you cannot‘do cheerfully, and wall-like. You can paint the sky just as it is,| no a xi sige : 
easily. Don’t get the start of yourselves by doing | bur I defy you to make your foreground strong | 


| she has made peculiarly her own, for it is re- 
markably well adapted to her. And “ Voi, che 
more than you know. | enough to make the sky stay back where it belongs. J P - 
| Gray is not the negation of color, but the presence 
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TALKS ON ART.— SECOND SERIES.! 


INSTRUCTIONS OF MR. WILLIAM M. 
HUNT TO HIS PUPILS. 





FROM 


Have faith that the simple masses will produce the sapete,” though it has been heard so often, is sel- 


effect. Add no detail that will destroy that effect. | 5¢ j, dom sung so tastefully and charmingly as it was 


Try to get the simple mass of things, no matter how | (Corot’s “ French Village,” owned by Mr. Quincy song by ber both in Cambridge and ” Boston. 
The Overture which opened the Cambridge Con- 


smudgy it looks. Try to make the picture as if | Shaw.) 
you saw it vaguely. Get the requisite amount of books, I will go to church 
s, - 


light and dark. Get the gradations. Finish later. 

You can draw just as well on dark paper as on 
light. 

Is n't the dark of that chair just as evident as her 
eyes? Hasn’t it just as much to do with the pic- 
ture? Nobody knows how to finish! Ifa thing is be- 
gun right it is a picture from the first. If you are 
drawing a fish you don’t first make a scale. Make 
the great masses, and the picture comes along of 
itself. 

Begin with the background. Where is your sul- 
ject? Here. Whatis it? A little girl sitting ina 
chair. Don’t look to see what kind of an eye-lash she 
has! You might spend three hours drawing an eye, 

- and another drawing an eye-lash, and then the eye 
would be a great deal nearer to you than to the rest 
of the picture. Put in your vigors—bang! Half 
shut your eyes. Look at the whole thing. Get the 
local color or value of this and that, here and there. 
Then your outlines will come in and mean something. 
They are only visible because certain things are evi- 
dent and certain things are not. I see a skirt, and I 
put that in; not stopping to draw the head even, un- 
til I get a sitting figure dark against the gray back- 
ground. Don’t make the arms the subject of the lower 
part of the picture. Make them only fractional. 
Don’t amuse yourselves making eyes until you get far 
enough to do it. Most people think that an eve isa 
fascinator. It has no more to do with fascination 
than a soap-bubb!e. It’s where the eye is, and what’s 
around it. 

“ There is n’t anything to my sketch.” 

Well, there isn’t to anything you see when you 
first begin. You mustn't scrutinize. Don’t worry 
and bother! Amuse yourself ! 

There must be firmness somewhere, because you 
know that form is there. Convince by making the 
statement. 

Some try to paint like Corot, and make sloppy 
pictures. They misunderstand him. He paints 
firmly. 

A man is nothing except in his relation to the other 
members of the human family. You keep young as 
long as you keep giving out. After you’ve received 
a thing it does you no good. It’s the getting, the re- 
ceiving, that does us good ; not the keeping, the hav- 
ing. “Lend me a guinea,” said a reckless spend- 
thrift to Ben Franklin. “ Here it is. Don’t return 
it, but give it to some one else. Then pass it on un- 
til it meets a knave.” 

Take at once a comprehensive view of your subject, 
and grasp it as a whole. Clap the values at once all 
over your picture, leaving the planes loose at the 
edges until all the leading tones are reached. Paint 
brutally! barbaric! Paint values as spots of light 
and color; rather than strive for the “sense” of the 
thing. Get brilliancy, sparkle, light. 

Everything is interesting if only you make astudy 
of it, aiming to do it simply. Fifteen minutes’ work 
done at white heat, as it were, is better than all day’s 
working at anything. 

Camphor for moths! Why, when I took my fur 
coat out of the camphor, the moths held on and act 
ually cried at losing the camphor on which they were 
growing fat. Moths love tobacco. And that’s what 
Queen Elizabeth had against Sir Walter Raleigh. 
She kept all the dresses that she had ever had, and he 
must needs bring tobacco from Virginia to feed the 
little pests ! 

1 Copyright 1867, by Helen M. Knowlton. 





When they put such things into their prayer- 


(Spring of 1873, on starting for Florida.) Illness 
makes me long to work. If I should not live long, I 
can look back upon my life as one of nearly fifty 
years of a great deal of enjoyment. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


SympHony Concerts. — The second of the 
University Course at Sanders Theatre (Jan. 8), 
and the third of the Harvard Musical Association 
(Jan. 15), were so nearly identical in programme, 
that they may be treated of together. The cen- 
tral feature in both was the posthumous Symphony 
of Goetz, who died so young and full of genius. 
This had been promised in the Harvard Musical 
prospectus from the early summer, but the Cam- 
bridge organization succeeded in bringing it out 
first. There was also the almost identity of or- 
chestra, that at Cambridge (Mr. Listemann’s 
Philharmonic) forming the nucleus of the larger 
orchestra under Carl Zerrahn. Then there was 
the Egmonxt Overture in common, and the two 
Arias sung by Miss Welsh. In only two num- 
bers do the two programmes differ. We may as 
well give them both in full : — 


Sanders Theatre. 


Overture to Goethe’s “ Egmont,” in F minor, 
Op. 84. . - © 6 © © © o ° 

Concert Aria, “ The Captive,’’ Reverie by Vic- 
tor Hugo, Op. 12 . : 


Beethoven. 


: sib 5 Berlioz. 
Miss Ita Welsh. 
Symphony, in F major, Op.9 . . 
Motto: Into the holy, tranquil realms of feeling 
Must thou escape from out the press of life! 
— Schiller. 
Allegro moderato — Intermezzo, Allegretto — 
Adagio ma non troppo lento — Allegro 
con fuoco. 
[First time in America.] 


Andante with Variations and Minuet from the 
Divertimento in D. (string orchestra and 
CweeeOPOS)) 8 6 6 eo % 

Aria: “ Voi, che sapete,”’ from “ Figaro”’ . 

Miss Ita Welsh. 

Overture to “ Euryanthe,”’ in E-flat . 


Hermann Goetz. 


Mozart. 
Mozart. 


Von Weber. 


Boston Music Hall. 


Overture to Fierabras”. . . . . 
Song: “ The Captive,’ with Orchestra 
Miss Ita Welsh. 
Symphony, in F (posthumous), Op. 9 
[First time.] 
Motto: “In des Herzens heilig stille Riume 
Musst du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang.”’ 
— Schiller. 


Schubert. 
Berlioz, 


Hermann Goetz. 


(Movements as above.) 


Aria: “ Voi che sapete,” from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro ” Br Re ue Uae oss atte eats Mozart. 
Miss Ita Welsh. 
Nocturne and Scherzo, from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” . ... . Mendelssohn. 
Overture to “Egmont” . . . . . Beethoven. 
‘The second appearance of Miss Ita Welsh, and 
in the same two pieces, is explained by the ac- 
cident which occurred to Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
which prevented his playing the Beethoven G 











cert, closed the one in Boston, — and, we think, 
with better reason; for the Egmont Overture is 
just the thing to close a noble concert ; it is short, 
concentrated, full of fire, and ending in a blaze 
of glory, the hero’s dream of triumph. Whereas 
Weber’s Euryanthe Overture, much longer, is a 
piece to rouse an audience at the outset, and 
bring them over the threshold out of the bustling 
everyday world into the heavenlier realm of har- 
mony. 

Schubert’s Overture to his most impcrtant 
Opera, Fierabras, is also his finest work in 
that form. It is full of fresh musical ideas, and 
of fine effects of contrast, and it is splendidly 
instrumented. Indeed every time we hear it 
with new interest. The mysterious tremolo cre- 
scendo with which it opens; the superbly rich 
blast of horns, — a solid shining mass of golden 
tone ; the plaintive, pleading, principal motive, a 
very short reiterated phrase, now from a horn, 
and now from other instruments; the spirited 
heroic answering subject; the exquisitely tender 
episode; and the return of all these themes with 
enhanced interest, and worked up to a brilliant 
conclusion, make it one of the few best Concert 
Overtures. We have often wondered why it is 
that these Symphony concerts have for so many 
years been allowed to have almost a monopoly of 
this Overture, — at least we cannot remember it’s 
being played here in any other concerts. 

The Mozart Andante and Minuet was a de- 
lightful feature of the Cambridge programme. 
Originally a Sextet for strings and two horns, — 
like his “ Musikalischer Spass ” — this Diverti- 
mento, or these movements from it, gained by 
the employment of all the strings of the orches- 
tra. It was very finely played, and had all the 
perfection and the charm of Mozart. For this 
the Boston concert offered the two Midsummer 
Night’s Dream pieces, which it is but fair to say 
were very beautifully and delicately played, par- 
ticularly the Scherzo, in which the soft hum and 
flutter of the sustained flute-passage at the end 
won admiration for the taste and skill of Mr. 
Heindl. 

It remains to record impressions of the Sym- 
phony by Goetz. It is in the key of F,—the 
key of many Pastorals, what some one calls the 
key of nature. And the first thing that strikes 
you in the opening of the Allegro moderato is its 
fresh, wholesome May or June feeling, “ far from 
the maddening crowd.” It waxes earnest, how- 
ever, very soon revealing a deep poetic nature 
in the man, a haunting thought, and a reflective 
intelligence. The principal themes are very 
short, continually reproduced with subtle skill in’ 
thematic development, at great length; nothing 
that can be called a melody, only melodic phrases, 
hints, and motives. This portion of the work, 
therefore, was naturally the least interesting to 
the less musical many, in spite of its fresh spon- 
taneity, its originality, and its rich blending and 
contrasting of the orchestral colors. But musi- 
cians found it extremely interesting. 

The Intermezzo captivated every listener, and 
no one could withhold one whit of most absorbed 
attention, It is a little thing, but bright and 
airy and poetic enough for Mendelssohn in his 
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most fairy vein. It is like a crystal fountain 
sparkling, iridescent, in the sunshine, all inno- 
cent happiness and freedom; something of that 
keen love of life, that full belief in joy, which 
we always feel in Beethoven, in spite of his 
darker moods. ‘The salient melody, first given 





by the flutes in answer to the signal of the | 


horns, and which pervades the movement, is most | 
| preparation, gave, meanwhile (Wednesday evening, 


fascinating ; 


new beauty. What a luscious commingling of 


the tone-colors as it proceeds! Especially where | 


the blithe, smooth trumpet tones fall in with a 
new, still brighter sheaf of sunbeams. If this 
does not justify. the “ Herzens heilig  stille 
Riiume ” (the heart’s holy, still recesses) of the 
motto, it is at least typical of a spontaneous, 
pure joy, of a “content so absolute,” as to be 
utterly aloof from all the vulgar Sturm und 
Drang ot life. 

It is commonly supposed, however, that the 
Schiller motto applies only to the Adagio, which 
has a deep, religious, thoughtful sentiment, and 
forms upon the whole the most important move- 
ment of the Symphony. Yet this, although it 
begins with a calm, soul-fraught melody, and 
takes you into the deeper chambers of the heart, 
is by no means always still and full of peace. 
It grows intense and almost feverish, as the self- 
communion deepens; the tragic human quality 
is not wanting, —the struggle of the conscious 
finite with the haunting glimpses of the infinite, 
the heaven beyond, the torture of the Ideal ever 
in contrast with the real! So this Adagio, which 
is musically a masterpiece, is a true type of life 
in this, that, while it begins and ends with peace, 
it has its Passion in the middle. 

The Finale, Allegro con fuoco, full of fire, 
and very swift, is remarkable for the impatient 
rushing movement of the violins, extremely dif- 
ficult, and long kept up, with which, as by re- 
lentless force of destiny, it “sweeps to a con- 
clusion.” We are of those who enjoyed every 
movement of the Symphony,— more and more 
as we have heard it in rehearsal and two con- 
certs, — and we feel that we owe much of the en- 
joyment to the admirable manner in which both 
the smaller and the larger Orchestra performed 
it. 





Boston ConservATORY oF Music. — Asa branch 
of this institution, Mr. Julius Eichberg’s Violin 
Classes have given two extremely interesting matinées 
this season. The last was at Union Hall on Friday, 
Jan. 16. The concert consisted of string quartet 
performances and solos on the violin. A regularly 
organized quartet of young ladies, kept in constant 
practice upon quartets of Haydn, Beethoven, etc., 
zealous and happy in their work (Misses Lillian Shat- 
tuck, Lettie Launder, Lillian Chandler, and Abbie 
Shepardson), had already given several public speci 
mens of much more than respectable quartet playing. 
This time they opened the concert with the Andante 
from Mendelssohn’s fourth Quartet, followed by the 
charming Canzonetta from his first. They gain in 
firmness, breadth, and good ensemble all the time. 
The great achievement of the day, however, was re- 
served to the closing piece, Bach’s wonderful Cha- 
conne in 1) minor, played in perfect unison, through 
all its variations, by the same four young ladies. Such 
practice must be invaluable, not only in forming com- 
petent violinists, but in educating musical taste and 
feeling for what is best in art. 

The various solo performances were all so good 
that we are at a loss where to praise especially. Per- 
haps the greatest interest centred in two: the Fanta- 
sie Caprice of Vieuxtemps, played by that delicate, 
poetic-looking maiden, Miss Edith Christie; and the 
two formidable pieces, Elegie by Ernst and Wieni- 
awski’s Polonaise, with great certainty and freedom, 
and con amore, by a talented young Italian, Mr. Pla- 
cido Finmura. But the other efforts were each in its 


way (and they are all trained to a good way) excel- 
lent, namely: the Reverie of Vieuxtemps, by Miss 


and it continually clothes itself with | 


Shepardson ; Theme and Variations, Wieniawski, by 
Miss Launder; first movement from De Beriot’s 
third Concerto, by Mr. Joseph B. Proctor; and Paga- 
nini’s first Concerto, by Mr. Willis Nowell. 





Tue Boytston Civp, having postponed its con- 
templated performance, with orchestra, of Goetz’s 
Psalm, “By the waters of Babylon,” for maturer 


| Jan. 21), a concert simply of part songs and other 


| 
| 








smaller pieces. The selections were choice; exquis- 
itely well sung, particularly those by the female cho- 
rus; and the concert had the refreshing merit of rea- 
sonable length. Marchetti’s Ave Maria, in rather a 
secular modern Italian style, proved a fresh and very 
pleasing novelty. The Franz “May Song” was as 
delightful as ever; only taken, as we felt, a trifle too 
fast. Festa’s Madrigal sounded fresh and wholesome 
as before. ‘The Swedish “Little Bird,” with Mr. 
Osgood’s solo, gave great delight. But for fine po- 
etic quality the “ Lovely Night,” by Chwatal, so per- 
fectly sung, and the two pieces by Rheinberger, which 
have a more marked originality, deserve especial men- 


tion. Here is the programme in full: — 


1.. Choral Hymn. . ... - Brahms. 
Mixed Chorus. 
« Marchetti 


2. Ave Maria 


Female Chorus, 


8. Go, Speed thy Flight . . . . . . « Otto. 
Male Chorus. 

4. Down ina Flowery Vale. . . Festa. 
Mixed Chorus. 

5. ‘Lovely Night . . . .. - Chwatal. 
Male Chorus. 

6. The Little Bird - » Swedish. 


Female Chorus. 
7. May Song . . Franz. 


; Mixed Chorus. 


a Welcome 


8. - Rheinberger. 
6 Night 

Mixed Chorus. 

9. My Wish a ee . Folksong. 
Male Chorus. 

10. Down in a Dewy Dell Smart. 
Female Chorus. 

11. On Upper Langbathsea 54 Engelsberg. 
Male Chorus. 

12. A Winter Carol . Raff. 


Mixed Chorus. 
——_—+—— 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, JAN. 26.— On Tuesday evening, Jan. 13, 
Miss Anna Bock gave a concert at Steinway Hall. She 
was assisted by several resident artists, and the programme 
was certainly quite a pretentious one. The young lady 
played solos by Beethoven, Rubinstein, Schumann, Chopin, 
in a purely mechanical way, which demonstrated, beyond 
any peradventure, that she does not possess, in any real 
sense, a musical organization; perhaps she will subside to 
her proper level in time, for she is not especially needed 
here. Mr. W. Mueller played an andante (on the violon- 
cello) from a concerto by Vieuxtemps, and Schubert's “ Ave 
Maria,’’ in a very admirable manner. His tone is broad and 
clear, and his execution is most excellent. It should be 
mentioned that among Miss Bock’s solos was a Barcarolle by 
Rubinstein in A minor; it is a very lovely composition, and 
in the right hands ought to make a very strong impression 
upon any one’s musical intelligence. It was simply slaugh- 
tered by this ruthless young person who, nevertheless, seemed 
to think that she had done something of a particularly meri- 
torious sort. 

On Thursday evening, Jan. 15, we had, at Chickering 
Hall, a concert of English Glees. Miss Beebe, Mr. Aiken, 
and Mr. Woodruff have labored faithfully and conscien- 
tiously to develop a taste for this kind of musical entertain- 
ment, and their artistic efforts have contributed very largely 
to the success of their undertaking. They have lost their 
former contralto (Miss Finch), and this season’s substitute 
can scarcely be regarded as a marked success; she seems to 
have a fair voice, but her musical intelligence is not con- 
spicuous. ‘These concerts are attended by some of our very 
best people, and are most heartily enjoyed by those who pre- 
fer a whole evening of vocal music to one in which instru- 
mental ability is allowed a share. 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 17, the Symphony Society 
gave its third concert in Steinway Hall; I give you the pro- 
gramme: — 

Suite—D minor, Op.43.. . . | 

Violoncello Concerto (new). . - . 
(M. Adolphe Fischer. ) 

Sixth Symphony . met Gree ad 


. Tschaikowsky. 
Saint-Saéns. 


Beethoven. 





Solos for Violoncello — 


Nocturne, Op.9,No.2. . . - + - Chopin. 
Tarantella te te are Fischer. 
Selections from “ Tristan and Isolde ’’ Wagner. 


The Suite is in five sections or subdivisions, and is cer- 
tainly as noble a work as has been produced within the last 
quarter of a century. ‘The first movement (in D minor) is 
a very serious Introduction and Fugue, which is admirably 
worked up and charmingly orchestrated. The second di- 
vision is a Divertimento, which is opened by several solo bars 
for the clarinets; this is again and again introduced, in one 
instance accompanied by the most delicious rocking accom- 
paniment by the flutes; there is also an auxiliary Theme in 
E-flat by the oboes, with pizzicato accompaniment by the 
entire string orchestra. The three remaining. divisions 
were an Andante, a Scherzo, and a Gavotte; space will not 
suffice for a detailed analysis of these, but it is enough to 
say that the melodies are pure and definite, the harmonic 
combinations strong and full of charming surprises, and the 
instrument&tion most masterly. 

The violoncello concerto is a very interesting illustration 
of the wonderful talent — perhaps genius — which Saint- 
Saéns displays in almost everything that comes from his 
fertile pen. More interesting than the concerto was its per- 
formance by Monsieur Fischer; no such solo playing upon 
that instrument has ever been heard in this city. While this 
amazing artist has not the breadth of tone possessed by 
some of his compeers, he has a most exquisite staccato, a 
charming pianissimo, and an absolute accuracy of intonation 
(even in the higher notes in the A string), that are little else 
than marvelous. His musical intelligence is of the highest 
order and he is certainly a king of his instrument; he might 
well be termed a Joseffy upon the violoncello; ah, if one could 
only hear those two play Mendelssohn's Sonata in B-flat! 

M. Fischer achieved an instantaneous and merited suc- 
cess, both by his rendering of the concerto and by his tender 
singing of the lovely Chopin nocturne (set in the key of D 
for the ’cello); and his phenomenal technique, as shown in 
his own dainty Tarantella, I object, of course, to the use 
of Chopin’s pianoforte works in adapted guises for other in- 
struments; but must candidly confess that this vandalism 
was less objectionable in this especial instance than in every 
other which has come under my observation; such things 
ought not to’be tolerated for a moment, but — the nocturne 
certainly was charming. 

The concert was in every way an unequivocal success, and 
too much praise cannot be accorded to Dr, Damrosch for his 
admirable manner of accompanying M. Fischer; in this re- 
gard thé improvement in his leadership (which is noticeable 
this year) was conspicuously evident. 

The fourth concert will oceur on Feb. 14, upon which oc- 
casion will be produced Berlioz's Damnation de Faust. 

On Tuesday evening occurred the third concert of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society; this was the musical menu : 
Overture —“ Anacreon” , oP ates Cherubini. 
Suite — E owe 2 6 ele vel eae Buch. 
Violoncello Concerto . ... . - -  Saint-Saéns, 
(M. Fischer.) 


Dramatic Symphony . Rubinstein. 


The orchestra appeared to the best advantage in the Cher- 
ubini Overture, which was played with a precision of attack 
and a unity of purpose that reminded one forcibly of Mr, 
Thomas’s palmy days. The Bach Suite was somewhat 
marred by the unaccountable flutting of the violas. This 
Suite, it may be mentioned, is made up from two of the 
great master’s violin sonatas. It is instrumented by Bach- 
rich, and is really quite effective. M. Fischer was success- 
ful in his artistic interpretation of the concerto, but did not 
play with the marvelous finish of execution and accuracy of 
intonation which distinguished him on the previous Saturday 
evening. In response to an encore he gave us a Chopin noc- 
turne (Op. 9, No, 2), which he rendered with the utmost 
feeling and delicacy. The orchestral accompaniment was 
villainously played, and reflected no credit either upon the 
performers or upon the conductor, who appeared to regard 
the whole thing as a bore. 

The Rubinstein Symphony was produced at a former 
concert by the Brooklyn Society, and has also been played 
in New York. The orchestration — it need scarcely be said 
—is superb; but I have faithfully tried to comprehend the 
design and purpose of the work, and have never yet been 
able to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion; it is the very em- 
bodiment of disjointedness aud jerkiness. 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 24, the N. Y. Philharmonic 
Society gave its third concert with substantially the same 
programme as the one which has just been mentioned. The 
orchestral numbers were just the same and, in addition, 
Beethoven’s fourth piano Concerto was played by Mr. Her- 
mann Rietzel (son of the Society’s veteran first flutist). ‘This 
young artist displayed a very excellent technique and very 
notable musical intelligence, and gave us a pleasing reading 
of the opus, although the interpretation can scarcely be 
termed a broad one. Joseffy had been engaged for this con- 
cert, and was to have played Beethoven's Fifth Concerto: he 
has, however, had very serious difficulty with one of his 
fingers and was, therefore, unable to appear. 

On February 28, Mr. G. Carlberg will give an orchestral 
concert at Chickering Hall; his programme will include a 
Symphonie Triomphale, by Ulrich; Mozart's P. F. Con- 
certo, No. 8, in D minor, played by Mme. Rachan, and the 





entire “‘ Struensee” music, by Meyerbeer. Arevus. 
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Provivence, R. I., JAN. 17. — The “ Cecilia” gave its 
sixth concert, the second of this season, Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 13, with the following programme: — 


Quintet, E-flat, Op. 4 Beethoven. 
Songs: (a.) Serenade coat oe Eisenhofer. 
~ (6.) “Calm on the Midnight Air” . Zollner. 
Songs: (a.) Recordare £ Beethoven. 
(b.) “Arise! Shine” . Beethoven. 


Raff. 


Solo, Violin: (a.) Cavatina, Op. 85 Re oe j 
. Wientawski. 


(6.) Kuiawiak (Mazourka) . 

Mr. Charles N, Allen. 

Song: “Lead, Kindly Light” . . . - Buck. 
Quintet, Op. 8 . Pa ee Bite Gade. 

The instrumental numbers were given by the Beethoven 
Club of Boston, consisting of Messrs. C. N. Allen and Carl 
Meisel, violins, H. Heindl and W. Rietzel, violas, and Wulf 

‘ries, ’cello. The vocal part of the programme was ren- 
dered by the Temple Quartette of Boston, who were engaged 
at short notice in the place of Mr. Wm. J. Winch, who was 
announced for this concert, but prevented from singing by 
illness. 

‘The somewhat familiar early work of Beethoven is inter- 
esting for more than one reason. It is beautiful in itself as 
a composition, being well constructed, and having fine 
themes whose elaboration is worthy of them. It is quite 
easily apprehended, and is capable of being understood with 
little effurt as compared with some of the author's later 
works, — the quintet for strings in C, Op. 29, for example, 
—not to mention others. While written in the master's 
earlier style, before he had passed beyond the influence of 
Haydn and Mozart, it presents here and there indications, 
hints, suggestions of the future Beethoven in all his marked 
individuality and power. The Andante, possibly somewhat 
Italian in style, yet very beautiful, contains passages strongly 
characteristic of the genius of the composer, and such as 
you feel he only could have written. You cannot help rec- 
ognizing here his energy and his reserved power. The later 
development of the master is but the natural outgrowth of 
germs like those seen in this movement. Of all the move- 
ments the first is, perhaps, the least interesting to a general 
audience, while no one can fail to enjoy the Andante and 
Finale. The Minuetto, with its two trios, is not far behind 
these in matter and form. The Finale is exceedingly rapid 
and brilliant. ‘The playing was throughout excellent. The 
marks of expression so numerous in Beethoven were care- 
fully observed, and the whole work was given con amore. 

The quintet by Gade is evidently also an early work. It 

inds you iderably of Mendelssohn, especially in the 
first movement, Allegro espressivo; ‘and it has the charac- 
teristics which appear in nearly all the works of the north- 
ern composers, Should we offer anything respecting it in 
the way of criticism, we muist say that though it is a fine 
work, and would doubtless prove more interesting on further 
acquaintance, it does not impress us so favorably as some of 
the other works of its author, for example, his Trio for piano 
and strings, Op. 42, in F, There is too much of mere fig- 
ure work, and too little real meledy in the composition. 
This, at least, is the impression produced on the writer and 
one or two friends. Yet there are fine passages in the work. 
The Allegretto was the most enjoyable movement. 
The playing of the Club here also was of a very high 





order. The individual work was exceilent, and the ensem- 
ble equally so. It was such playing as one wishes to hear 
often. 


Mr. Allen’s solo was admirably rendered, and was one of 
the most enjoyable things of the evening. 

The songs, while nicely rendered in the main, did not 
‘please us. ‘They hardly seemed in place in such a pro- 
gramme. ‘This remark must apply even to the selections 
from Beethoven. We were not particularly impressed with 
them, and if this is heresy on our part, we can only defend 
ourselves by saying with Horace: “bonus dormitat Hom- 
erus " (Ars. Poet. 359), “* good Hiomer nods.’’ Lest, how- 
ever, we should seem to be unjust to the gentlemen who ren- 
dered the vocal selections, it is perhaps but fair to say that 
they seemed to please the audience generally. 

As a whole, however, the concert was not so interesting 
as the previous one. This was partially owing to the more 
heterogerieous composition of the programme, especially the 
vocal portion, and partially, perhaps, to our not being in so 
musical a mood as is usual on such occasions. Be it as it 
may, the concert was a good one, and calculated to develop 
a taste for a high and intrinsically valuable class of music. 

A. G. L. 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 25,—-The Strakosch ‘Italian Opera 
Company left on Monday last after seven performances, 
which, on the whole, were only fair from an artistic, as well 
as pecuniary, standpoint. The operas produced were: Norma, 
Carmen, Huguenots, Puritani, Mignon, Lucia, and Favo- 
rita. Of these the only ones deserving special mention 
were Carmen and Favorita. The Huguenots was a most 
unsatisfactory performance, if we except the Urbano of M’lle 
de Belocca, and Mons. Castelmary’s Marcel. The last act 
was entirely left out, and the choruses were tortured in the 
most execrable manner. Belocca and Castlemary are the 
mainstays of Mr. Strakosch’s troupe. - Miss Singer does not 
improve on acquaintance. Her high notes are harsh and 
screechy, and her voice is effective only in pianissimo pas- 


sages, Of the remainder of the cast (excepting Herr Gotts- 
chalk, who was ill the entire week, and unable to appear) 
the only ones deserving attention are Sig. Baldanza and Sig. 
Horti, — the former for his telling tenor voice, and the lat- 
ter for his dramatic figure and histrionic talents. The most 
successful representation of the week was that of Carmen, 
in which Mlle. de Belocca acted and sang most charmingly. 
At the twelfth Peabody students’ concert, given at the 
Conservatory, on Saturday last, the following programme was 
performed : — 
Beethoven. String-trio, C major, Op. 87. For two violins 
and viola. 
Allegro. — Adagio cantabile. — Minuetto: allegro molto 
scherzo. — Finale: presto. 
(Messrs. Allen, Fincke, and Schaefer.) 

Asger Hamerik. Love-Song from the fourth Norse Suite. 
Op. 25. ‘Transcription for the piano by the composer. 
(Miss Mabel Latham, student of the Conservatory, seventh 
year.) 

Mendelssohn, (a.) Songs for two sopranos and piano. 
I would that my Love..— The Passage-Bird’s Farewell. — 


Greeting. — Autumn ‘Song. — Folk-Song. — The May- | 


Bells and the Flowers. — My Bark is bounding to the 

Gale. — Home, far away. — The Sabbath Morn. — The 

Harvest-Field. — Evening Song. — Song from “ Ruy 

Blas.” 

(Miss Kate Dickey, student of the Conservatory, sixth 
year and Miss Ida Crow, ex-student and member of the 
Conservatory.) 

(b.) Variations Serieuses, D minor, Op. 54. For piano. 
(Mr. Karl F. Biihner, member of the Conservatory.) 

The choice of so many Mendelssohn songs for one even- 
ing seems somewhat peculiar; but they were all gone through 
with quite fairly by the two young ladies, and without any 
evidence of fatigue either on their part or that of the audi- 
ence. 

It will doubtless interest your readers to know that we 
are at last to have the usual eight Peabody Symphony Con- 
certs. After the money question has been discussed from 
any number of standpoints, and many remedies and expedi- 
ents suggested — after much crimination and recrimination, 
—the sensible conclusion has finally been reached, that the 
only way to start the concerts is to appropriate the requisite 
lucre; and to the credit of the Institution, be it said, the 
want has been more handsomely supplied this time than 
during the last two years, although at a rather late day. 
The lovers of good symphony music will, however, be happy 
to have the concerts even though they do not begin until 
the last day of January. Better late, than never! The 
orchestra will consist of about forty-eight pieces, — about 
ten stronger than last season, —and the first concert, for 
which rehearsals have already begun, will produce the 
‘* Ocean ” symphony of Rubinstein, something entirely novel 
to Baltimore audiences. C. F: 





CuicaGo, JAN. 24.— The Mapleson Opera Company 
has been the attraction for the past two weeks. The 
operas given have been Marta, La Sonnambula (twice), 
Linda, La Figlia del Reggimento, Aida (three times), 
Faust, Lucia di Lammermoor (twice), Rigoletto, Dinorah, 
and Mignon. Besides these, there was a very unfortunate 
performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater. On this occasion 
it pleased the members of ‘‘ Her Majesty's Opera’”’ to show 
the negative side of good singing, for more wretched work 
can hardly be imagined. True, there were a number of the 
best solo artists sick, and substitutions had to be made; but 
still there was little excuse fur such an ordinary performance, 
even from the singers engaged in it. From the art side of 
the question, but very little benefit bas been derived from 
this visit of the Mapleson company to our city. In the 
first place we have had only the time-worn operas, and noth- 
ing has been given that could advance musical interest to 
any extent whatever. Many of the performances have been 
good, and others, like Faust, and the Stubat Mater, very 
bad; but at no time during their visit has there been any 
work given that would call out the enthusiastic commenda- 
tions of really musical people. From a financial point of 
view, their visit has brought them ina good return, but there 
was not the same enthusiasm upon the part of opera-goers 
as during past seasons; nor have the houses been as large 
upon the star-nights. I have been quite constant in my 
attendance, and have given the performances my close at- 
tention. The chorus has been very good, and the orchestra 
better than any other company has given us. Signori Cam- 
panini, Galassi, Del Puente, and Herr Behrens have been 
uniform in their excellence, and all their work has reflected 
credit upon their talent and ability. In Mlle. Valleria { 
found a careful singer, with a pretty voice of a sweet qual- 
ity, but light in power. Her execution was generally taste- 
ful, and she seemed conscientious in all her work. At no 
time did she come up to the point at which an artist can 
claim greatness, nor did her performances sink into the cir- 
cle of the common-place. She was always pleasing, and in 
some numbers quite brilliant. Mlle. Ambre, who made her 
first appearance as Aida, has not the power of voice, if she 
has the dramatic talent, to give a great performance of that 
role. As Mignon, and as Gilda, in Rigoletto, she had réles 
better fitted to her powers. Miss Cary, although unable, 
on account of illness during the past week, to do all her 
work, has given us some very fine performances. The most 
notable being that of Amneris in Aids. She holds her 





rank as a noble and great contralto. The performances of 


| Mlle. Maria Marimon have stamped her as an artist. She 
| has not the melting quality of voice that is found in Mme. 
| Gerster, nor did she find the same enthusiastic recognition. 
| Her execution is very brilliant, and much of her work was 
| very finely done, while she is able to command her powers 
| so as to impress her listeners with the feeling that they are 
| hearing a very accomplished singer. I regard the upper 
| part of her voice as very pure and beautiful, while the 
| lower octave is not at all strong and seems worn. As an 
actress she seems to possess a full knowledge of stage busi- 
| ness, and is never at loss to make the most of a telling 
situation. At the same time she sings to astonish, more 
than to touch the heart, and in this respect cannot approach 
the delicate art of Gerster. One szems to me to be a born 
genius, who sings out her thoughts in sweet notes of won- 
drous beauty, and takes you, by force of her power, into 
the charmed circle of perfect sympathy. The other is a 
brilliant singer, who may attract and dazzle for a time, and 
even call out the high praises of good critics for the per- 
fection of her vocal technique, but never so colors her voice 
with those delicate shades that make a reality of a rdle and 
draw you into a perfect sympathy with it by its naturalness. 
| There is a marked difference in the company that Mr. Ma- 
pleson has given us this season, from that of a year ago. 
While the tenors, baritones, and basses are remarkably strong, 
and the list of contraltos improved greatly by the addition 
of Miss Cary, the sopranos are not as good, perhaps, as last 
year. I find that there is lacking a dramatic prima douna, if 
large operas, like the Aida, are to be given, although the force 
is strong enough for the light works of the strictly Italian 
school. Since the company came to our city, Signor Brig- 
noli has arrived, and appeared twice in Lucie. I must 
accord him full praise for the manner in which he used his 
voice, while the wonderful power that he still has over an au- 
dience is remarkable. He sings well, and his voice, although 
not what it was in other years, still retains much of its 
sweetness, and in many notes he can command plenty of 
power. It was a surprise to me when I heard him do so 
well, and there are many lessons in his fine method that our 
younger tenors may note with advantage to themselves. As 
I close my note I can but regret that our own country can- 
not support a home opera company. In the large cities we 
have the chorus and orchestra, and it would not be difficult 
to secure solo singers of good ability, so that we might be 
able to have fine performances without depending upon visits 
from foreign companies. Then it might be possible to have 
new operas brought out, and some of the old works of 
merit, that are seldom heard; then art might be advanced, 
and our home talent encouraged. We have the means at 
command, if proper organization would mould it into form. 


E. H. B. 
—p—_—_ 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Ernst Perabo gave the first of three Matinées at 
Wesleyan Hall yesterday afternoon, — the first appearance 
of this admired pianist since his return from Germany. 
The second comes on Tuesday, Feb. 3, when he will be as- 
sisted by Mr. E. B. Perry (the blind pianist), who will play 
Chopin's Sonata, Op. 55 (containing the Marcia Funébre), 
and several of Perabo's compositions. Mr. Perabo himself 
will play a Partita of Bach (No. 6, in E minor); and will 
accompany Mr. Wulf Fries in several Violoncello pieces by 
Widor and Kiel, and in a Sonata Duo, by Kiel. Third 
concert Friday, Feb. 6. 

— Mme. Cappiani's second concert with her pupils will 
take place at Mechanics Hall on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 4. Eminent artists also will assist. Mme. Cappiani 
gave last week a very successful concert in New York, pro- 
ducing several of her best pupils whom she has been teaching 
in that city, between which and Boston she divides her time. 

— The third of the University Concerts, at Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, under the direction of Professor Paine, 
will take place next Thursday evening, Feb. 5. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will play the Bach Suite in D; Wag- 
ner’s “Eine Faust Ouverture;’’ a Poéme Symphonique: 
«“ The Youth of Hercules,” by Saint-Saéns; and the first 
Symphony, in B-flat, by Schumann. Mr. George L. Osgood 
will sing three airs from Handel's L’ Aliegro, and The Ertl 
King of Schubert, with orchestral accompaniment. 

— The three concerts by Joseffy, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, arranged by Mr. Peck, have been postponed four 
weeks, owing to a painful inflammation of one of the great 
pianist’s thumbs. They will take place on the evenings of 
Feb. 12 and 13, and on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 14, In 
the first, Herr Joseffy will play the E-flat Concertos of Beet - 
hoven and Liszt, with smaller piano pieces. The Orchestra 
will play Overture to Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn, two Character 
Pieces by H. Hoffman, and Schumann’s “ Evening Song.” 
The second programme contains: the Lgmont Overture; 
Chopin’s Concerto in E minor; Introduction to Lohengrin ; 
Piano Solos; ‘* Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns; Hunga- 
rian Fantaisie of Liszt, by Joseffy and Orchestra. 

— In the fifth Harvard Symphony Concert (Feb, 12) Miss 
Jessie Cochran, a gifted pupil of Von Buelow and of Mr. 
Lang, will play a Piano Concerto, Op. 22, by Louis Brassin, 
never yet heard in this country. Miss Louise Homer will 
sing the Romanza from William Tell, and songs by Grieg. 
The orchestral numbers will be: Overture to Fidelio, in E- 
flat, Beethoven; and, for the first time in Boston, the famous 
Symphonie Fantastique (‘Episode in the life of an Ar- 
tist ’’), by Berlioz. 








